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SCENE FROM THE NEW PLAY OF “MIRALDA.” 

Tho scene delineated on this page was sketched for us by Mr. 
Champney, and represents the first scene of M. M. Ballou’s new 
play, “ Miralda, or the Justice of Tacon,” now performing at the 
Howard Athenzum. The action of the piece occurs in and about 
the city of Havana, during the year 1838, and the location of the 
first scene is in the Plaza de Armas, one of the principal resorts of 
the city. The characters represented in our sketch are the Count 
Almonte, a wealthy Cuban noble (W. H. Norton), Miralda Esta- 


lez, a Creole cigar-girl of Havana (Mrs. Barrow), Seth Swap, a 
Yankee returning from the silver mines of Mexico via Havana 
(Mr. Owens), and Cecil, a deranged market-woman (Miss Carr). 
In the background are seen the usual representative characters of 


the plaza, Creole men and women, negroes, water-carriers, etc. 
The scene opens with a dance by some of the characters, followed 
by a short dialogue between Miralda, the pretty cigar-girl and 
heroine of the piece, and Seth Swap. After this, Count Almonte, 
a dissipated noble, who has been attracted by the beauty of the 
cigar-girl, leads her to the front, narrowly watched by Seth Swap. 
It is this point of the action Mr. Champney has selected for illus- 
tration. Almonte approaches Miralda with respect, and addresses 
her in the complimentary language of gallantry, which she turns 
off adroitly and modestly. After she has gone, Seth Swap gathers 
confirmation of his own suspicions from the muttered words of 
the maniac, and a sharp passage of words occurs between him and 
Almonte. In the next scene we have an interview between Miralda 


and her lover, Pedro, a boatman, and one between Miralda and 
Almonte, in which the count anmasks his purposes, and is also 
confronted and baffled by Seth Swap. The act ends by the arrest 
of Miralda by a file of soldiers claiming to act by the governor- 
general’s orders. In the remaining acts the fortunes of the lovers 
are wrought out, and a denouement produced by one of those sud - 
den, decisive acts for which Tacon, the famous governor-general 
of Cuba, was celebrated. We cannot reveal this coup d’etat with- 


out anticipating too much for those of our readers who may feel 


disposed to go and sce for themselves our senior editor’s first at- 
tempt at play-writing. We may at least be permitted to say that 
the play is original, has been mounted with great taste and liber. 
ality, and admirably performed by the company of the Athenaum. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE WIFH'S SECRET: 


STRUGGLES OF THE HEART. 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


[CONTINUED.| 


CHAPTER IX. 


A RAY OF SUNLIGHT. 


Tue baffled conspirator cast upon the young man a look of 
utter hatred and baffled fury, and, weakened by the violence of 
his own passions, he sank into a chair, entirely helpless. His 
lips moved, but no words came forth. 

“And you, Mark Collard, leave that door!” exclaimed Roland, 
turning to the latter as he still stood braced hard against the door. 

The burly ruffian hesitated an instant as he viewed the slight 
form of him who thus faced him; but the sharp click of the locks 
as they sprang back struck on his ear, and with a muttered curse 
he shrunk away. 

Roland gained the door, threw it open, and after replacing his 
weapon, turned to say a last word to those whom he had so com- 
pletely foiled. 

“And now, Paul Oswald, I shall leave you. You see yourself 
baffled, beaten at your own game, and now you may pursue such 
other villanies as best suit your evil nature. What I have learned 
during this strange interview matcrially changes our positions. I 
fear you no longer. Your contemplated baseness has recoiled on 
your own head, and leaves me in possession of knowledge which 
may prove a terrible instrument of vengeance. Of the nature of 
the power by which you have thus far detained me here, I know 
nothing ; you may still threaten and menace, but let me tell you, 
that power has little dread for me now, independent as I have 
proved myself to-day. Work away, Paul Oswald. Plot, plan 
and execute your villanies; but I tell you now, beware! For 
every blow given, you shall surely receive one; and if my power 
shall fail first, I will still struggle against you to the death. This 
is my last moment in your house.” 

The crest-fallen plotters heard the sound of his steps in the hall, 
but only with the closing of the outside door did their faculties 
return to them. 


The day succeeding the one upon which the events of the last 
two chapters occurred was almost as beautiful as those of early 
summer ; the air was soft and balmy, and the gentle south wind 
seemed to increase the geniality of the atmosphere. 

Again we change our scene, and now invite the reader to ac- 
company us to the home of Philip Waldron. The afternoon of 
which we speak was half advanced toward its end, and everything 
about the mansion was hushed and guiet. 

In the garden, some distance in the rear of the house, was a 
small arbor, built in lattice-work, and, save the entrance, covered 
with festoons of grape-vines. Here, upon this pleasant May after- 
noon, was seated a young girl, a woman almost, both in years and 
appearance. Her age was apparently eighteen ; certainly it could 
not have differed widely from it. 

In speaking of Helen Waldron in a former chapter, we remarked 
that, should the promise of her girlhood be fulfilled, a few years 
would find her a true and lovely woman. That promise has been 
fulfilled—nay, exceeded. Helen Waldron is now before us, beau- 
tiful as a poet’s pure ideal of loveliness beautiful in the perfec- 
tion of those charms and graccs which have expanded and grown 
With her growth ; beautiful in the excellence of her womanly heart 
which finds full play in the sweet expression of her face ; beau- 
tiful, in short, in all those winning ways which belong alone to 
beauty, and which render almost holy the person of their possessor. 

She was now seated in the arbor; a book which she had been 
reading lay at her feet, where she had dropped it, and her hands 
were clasped together upon her lap. She was thinking, but what 
were the subjects of her thoughts, it would be hard to say. Oc- 
casionally a faint, half smile flitted over her face, which was inva- 
riably succeeded by an expression of deeper and more perplexed 
thought. She had sat thus for some moments, when a heavy 
crashing of the bushes near by aroused her, and she started up 
and looked eagerly and inquiringly toward the entrance. 

The shadow of a man fell between her and the sunshine, and 
next the form of Mark Collard appeared, standing in the doorway. 
Helen was at first startled by the sudden appearance of a stranger, 
but rising from her seat, she calmly inquired why he intruded 
upon her privacy. Collard attempted a smile, which more resem- 
bled a wicked lecr, and assuming a tone of familiarity, he said : 

“I don’t want ye to be skeered, leddy, for I don’t mean to 
hurt yo.” . 

“But what do you wish, and why do you intrude upon me 
thus ?” asked Helen, gazing upon the evil countenance of the man, 
and fecling a slight tremor of apprehension at her heart. 

“T’m just about to explain the why of the matter, leddy, and I 
want ye to listen to me while I’m speaking to ye. You sce, the 
case is like this—” 

Here he stopped abruptly, and fixed his eyes with a stare of 
undisguised admiration upon the «ountenanc: cf Uclen. The 
latter, becoming alarmed at he n an’s persistence, rose and hasti- 
ly attempted to pass by him and ave the arbor. 


“Not so fast, my bird; you mustn’t fly yet,” said Collard, 
barring the entrance against her escape. “Stay a bit, and hear 
me out.” 

“ Who are you, sir?” cried Helen, all her indignation aroused 
by the villain’s strange manner of proceeding, at the same time 
sinking back upon the seat. 

“ You shall know all in good time,” replied Collard, in the 
same tone. ‘ Do you remember my face?” 

Helen looked again into his face, but she could detect nothing 
familiar, either in its outline or expression. A grim smile passed 
over his countenance, and he continued : 

“T see you don’t remember me, leddy, but I haven’t forgot you. 
I saw you—let me see,” he said, counting on his fingers; “four, 
yes, five years ago. You was a little gal then, but you was 
mighty han’sum, almost as han’sum as you be now. Don’t you 
remember? That was when I came after young Forester—Roland 
Forester ; and that puts me in mind of—” : 

“Roland Forester!”’ exclaimed the fair girl, starting up and 
forgetting for a moment the dark import of Collard’s words. 
“Where is he? Do you know anything of him ?” 

“ Never mind him,” replied Collard, impatiently. “ He’s safe, 
or, at least, he will be in an hour or two when I get my paws onto 
him again. I want to tell you about yourself. Well, as I was 
saying, you looked han’sum then, but you’re as pretty as a picter 
now. I’ve seen ye, one time and another, and I can’t keep ye 
out of my mind; so I’ve decided to make you Mrs. Collard, so I 
can have the pleasure of yer company all the time.” 


Helen’s look of fear gradually changed to scorn as she listened 
to his words, and in as firm a tone as she could command, she 
said : 

“Leave this place, sir, or I will call for assistance! How dare 
you insult me in this manner, and on my father’s grounds ?” 

“If you make one loud noise,” said Collard, in a more sinister 
tone than he had yet used, “I'll fasten this in yer mouth!” at the 
same time exhibiting a gag. “I see how it is; you’ve got your 
eye on young Forester, but I’m not to be balked by him. I'll 
stop his game; if I don’t—what! stop !” 

His last words were caused by a sudden movement of Helen. 
She now fully comprehended the whole terror of her fearful posi- 
tion, alone and in the power of the villain whom she recognized 
as one of the abductors of Roland. Raising her voice, she called 
the name of her father in as loud a tone as she could command. 
Collard sprang forward, as if to execute his threat, and had 
already laid his hand upon the shoulder of the fainting girl, when, 
with a yell, he staggered back and fell to the ground. 

Helen raised her eyes at this unexpected turn of affairs, and 
gazed half fearfully upon the strange scene before her. Mark 
Collard lay at full length upon the ground, and over him, his hat 
off and his eyes flashing indignantly upon the discomfited ruffian, 
a young man was bending, his hands grasping the heavy stick 
which he had so powerfully wielded in her defence. Even in that 
moment of excitement and peril, she could not repress her invol- 
untary admirationof her heroic champion; but just as she was 
about to express her thanks, Collard opened his eyes, and with a 
heavy groan arose from the ground. The blood trickled from his 
temple over his cheek, and the rage expressed by his inflamed 
countenance can far better be imagined than described. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, with a gleam of malignant triumph, “I 
have ye both in my hands; and you, youngster, shall suffer 
well for this blow. Back you go to Oswald, and there you shall 
stay ; no fear of your escapin’ agen. Here, Atkins, Crosby—” he 
cried, placing his head without the door. 

“Stay, Mark Collard!” exclaimed the young man. “ You and 
Oswald have rendered me desperate ; back again I will never go 
alive. Now mark me: here is the pistol with which I menaced 
you yesterday; approach but one foot within this arbor, or order 
your companions to do so, and I will shoot you down with as lit- 
tle mercy as I would a dog! Be warned ; the first shot will bring 
assistance from yonder mansion ; and even if I were compelled to 
struggle alone, you should pass over my dead body ere you could 
harm this lady. And now go! Already have I spared you 
twice ; beware of the third attempt!” 

The speaker advanced till the muzzle of his pistol almost 
touched the head of Collard. The latter started back, and shak- 
ing his clenched hand towards his opponent, exclaimed : 

“You've the best of it now, youngster, but this wont be the last 
of it! This blow shall be remembered ; I say it shall be remem- 
bered. And if I don’t revenge it before another six days have 
passed, then call me coward !” 

The ruffian and his confederates turned away. The champion 
maintained his post by the door until the three had disappeared in 
the bushes, and then turning to Helen, he said : 

“ Fear not, lady; they cannot harm you now. I heard your 
cries as I—” 

He suddenly stopped and advanced nearer. 

“Surely I am not mistaken! Helen—Helen Waldron, don’t 
you remember me?” he cried, in a tremulous voice. 

For a moment the other gazed upon his face, and then holding 
out her hand, exclaimed in a low though joyous tone: 

“ Roland—Mr. Forester, can it indeed be you? I do remember 
you!” 

The young man grasped her proffered hand with a fervent pres- 
sure, and for a moment neither spoke ; both were busy with their 
thoughts. Roland first broke the silence. 

“And my mother, Helen, is she well ?” 

“Yes, she is well, and speaks of you often. You have not seen 
her in—how long ?” 

“Five years ; five gloomy, fearful years have passed since that 
terrible night. Do you remember it?” 

With a shudder she answered in the affirmative. 


“Sit here with me, Helen, upon this bench,” said Roland. “I 
have much to say to you.” 

With a faint blush the young girl complied, and Roland con- 
tinued. He spoke to her of what had occurred during the long 
interval since he had first seen her, of his connection with Oswald 
and Collard, and of his escape of the day before. 

“And now, Helen,” he concluded, “I am free—free at last. I 
feel my strength. Mark Collard may track me, but I fear him 
not; Paul Oswald may plot, but he shall be met in his plans.” 

“And are you at liberty, Roland? Will you not go back to 
that dark and terrible Oswald ?” 

“Never while I live.” 

“Then you will stay with us; you will make your home with 
us. O, how happy we shall be !” 

Roland cast a scrutinizing glance upon her face, which was 
radiant with joy. With a sudden impulse he took her hand in 
his, and spoke as follows, in a low, musical voice : 

“Helen, do you remember the words which you spoke to mo 
upon that night as we sat together before the fire? Do you re- 
member how you promised to be my friend, when friends I had 
none? It was the compact of children, but in my cyes it has ever 
been sacred ; that brief moment of joy cast a sunlight of happi- 
ness over my soul, which all this after-darkness has not been able 
to efface. Speak, Helen ; do you remember it ?” 

He bent his head, and caught the faintly-spoken “ yes” which 
she uttered. Her hand still lay passively in his, and emboldened 
by the reception of his words, he went on: 

“My thoughts are so mingled that I can hardly tell in what 
words to speak all that I feel; but this secret must now come 
forth. I can hide it in my breast no longer. Helen—dear Helen, 
have you ever thought of the joy which the mariner feels when he 
looks out in the blackness of the storm and sees the beacon-light 
flashing wide over the dreary waste of waters? If you have, you 
can know all that I have felt when thinking of you. The fate 
which darkened around me seemed pitiless ; my sorrow, my agony 
was often greater than I could bear; yet, through all the darkness 
of this dreary night of woe, my eyes have been fixed upon the 
beacon whose steady burning cheered my sinking heart.” 

“And that beacon ?” said the fair girl, raising her tearful eyes. 

“ Was the hope of your love! Yes, Helen, I love you; I have 
loved you with a constancy that knew no forgetfulness. Speak to 
me, Helen ; tell me if I have presumed too far in this.” 

His passionate appeal met with no answer. A stern look of 
agony stole over his face as he again addressed her. 

“ Speak to me, Helen!” 

A tear fell upon his hand. With the energy of despair, he cast 
himsélf back upon the seat, and groaned aloud. 

“God help me now!” he murmured, in a choking voice. “O 
that I should have thus built my hopes upon a false foundation ; 
that I should thus have leaned upon a broken reed !” 

“ Roland !” 

He started as the sound came to his ear. 

* Roland, look up!” 

He did so. Helen Waldron had risen from her seat, and now 
stood before him ; the tear-marks were still visible upon her face, 
but a smile of strange joyousness had broken through. 

“ Roland, can you wonder at my emotion? You have spoken 
to me words which have fallen on my heart with all the refreshing 
power of the dew upon the flowers; you have uttered fervent 
thoughts, and I have wept—wept because those thoughts were so 
truly the counterpart of my own ; wept, yes, I will confess it— 
wept from happiness. If you love me, Roland, if your heart goes 
forth to me as mine does to thee, then take me; I am thine!” 

His eyes met hers, and in an instant she was clasped in his pro- 
tecting arms. One kiss he pressed upon her cheek, and then she 
hid her face upon his shoulder. 

The clouds still hung darkly around their path, but they heeded 
them not. <A ray of sunlight had at last penetrated the gloom ; 
the friendship of childhood had been consummated by the undy- 
ing love of a later day, and they looked forward to the future with 
brave hearts; happy in themselves, and happy in the immensity 
of their boundless love. 


CHAPTER X. 
A 8TRANGE PROCEEDING. 


Or the meeting of Roland Forester and his mother we will not 
speak. We can better imagine than describe the overflowing full- 
ness of her desolate heart as she clasped him again to her breast, 
and again listened to the music of his voice. ‘The meeting was a 
green spot, an oasis in the desert of her life, clouded as it still was 
by the doubts and fears which rested on the future. 

“And now,” said Roland, after explaining to his mother and 
the Waldrons the cause of his flight from the house of Oswald, 
“Tam here. What may be the result of my course, I cannot yet 
attempt to decide; but from the prompt pursuit of Collard and 
his ruffians, I fear that Oswald is prepared for bold and speedy 
measures.” 

“T have noticed Collard skulking round several times lately, 
but he has been careful to keep out of my way,” observed Philip 
Waldron. “But what you say of Oswald’s confession in regard 
to the property, does not surprise me in the least; I was as cer- 
tain of it as if I had witnessed the deed.” 

Roland had already explained the feeling which existed between 
him and Helen, to the parents of the latter, and had received full 
sanction and warm encouragement. Later than this, when he 
found himself alone with his mother, he had ventured to open the 
subject to her. A quick look of pain, almost of agony, flitted 
over her features, and she replied : 

“©, Roland, I would that this thing had not happened! In 
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the midst of this doubt and danger, you should not surely think 
of love.” 

“And why not, mother? Do you not love Helen? Is she not 
already a daughter to you?” 

“Not that, not that! She is indeed all that I could ask; and 
had your choice fallen in a happier season, I could bless you for 
it. But now, menaced and threatened as you are, you should— 
you must dismiss this love, at least for a time.” 

“Mother,” responded Roland, “until my way lies open and 
clear before me, I should be guilty of a deep wrong to seek to 
unite the fate of Helen Waldron with my own. But now her 
love is a consolation ; it is happiness to me, and I look forward 
to its confirmation in the future. Am I wrong in this ?” 

“No, no, my son; you are right. I only wished to warn you. 
But who can tell, who can know what the future will bring 
forth ?” 

“But do you fear Oswald now as much as you did ?” asked 
Roland, anxiously. 

“T know not; I cannot tell. What you have told me puzzles 
me strangely. Perhaps he may not— but I cannot tell ; I can only 
hope.” 

Roland saw that his mother was agitated, and ended the con- 
versation. But his mother was strangely affected by his words, 
and now and then he caught her glance, which seemed more 
strange and mournful than ever before. 

Roland retired early that night, for the physical labors and men- 
tal excitements of the last two days had been such as to leave him 
weak and exhausted. In spite of his exhaustion, however, he 
could not sleep immediately, but lay awake, thinking of Helen 
Waldron. At last his eyes closed in a sound slumber; but more 
than once a pleasant smile hovered about his mouth, and in his 
dreams he uttered the name of her he loved so well. 

The old clock in the corner of the kitchen struck the hour of 
nine, and Philip Waldron, always the last of the household to 
retire, carefully covered the ashes in the fire-place, and took up 
his candle to retire to bed. As he gained the head of the stairs, a 
slight noise from the front hall of the building struck on his ear, 
and he paused a moment in an attitude of listening. It was not 
repeated, however, and concluding that his imagination had de- 
ceived him, he entered his chamber and closed the door. 


Half an hour elapsed, and the house had become silent. The 
lights were all extinguished ; outside, the night was calm and 
clear, not a breath of wind stirring to make a sound. Thena 
faint creak came with the cautious opening of the door leading 
from the sitting-room, and with slow and careful steps, a man 
ascended the stairs. He had evidently removed his shoes, for his 
feet made none other than a faint, shuffling noise upon the broad 
stairway. At the head of the stairs, he paused a moment, to 
assure himself that all was still. The faint light which comes 
through the window here falls on his face, and reveals to us the 
features of Stephen Brande! 

Moving on again with the same care and caution in placing his 
feet, he stopped before the first door, and bent his head to listen. 
His ear detected the deep, sonorous breathing of Philip Waldron, 
and he turned away. A gpor further down, and upon the oppo- 
site side of the hall, next attracted his attention, and he crouched 
before it in the same manner, listening intently. But nothing was 
now heard, and with a look of doubt upon his face, he turned 
away, walked a few steps further on tiptoe, and then, as if con- 
trolled and governed by some irresistible impulse, returned tg the 
door which he had just left. The lock yielded beneath his soft 
and continued pressure, and noiselessly stepping within the room, 
gently closed the door after him. 

The room was a large, square one, a window at the side oppo- 
site the bed admitting a faint light from the few stars which were 
visible upon this evening. In the centre was a bed, covered with 
its snow-white quilt, and towards this did Brande creep cautiously 
on hands and knees, as if to diminish the chances of discovery, 
should the occupant awaken. But this did not happen, and gain- 
ing the side of the bed, he rose cautiously to his feet, and eagerly 
looked to discover the face of the sleeper before him. 

That sleeper was Alice Forester. Her head lay upon the pil- 
low, over which her long, black hair flowed in loose disorder. 
One arm was thrown over her head, as if in the nervous unrest of 
her slumber, and now and then she muttered wild, disconnected 
sentences. The star-beams fell upon the bed and upon her wan 
and mournful features, revealing them fully to the man who stood 
rooted with terrible amazement at the bedside. 

Stephen Brande strove to be calm, to repress the violence of the 
feelings which the spectacle excited in his breast, but it was in 
vain. At first his form shook and trembled like the leaves of the 
aspen ; then he raised his hands to his face to keep back the tears, 
which, despite his manhood, rushed to his eyes, and finally, re- 
gardless of the time, the place, or the danger of discovery, he 
dropped on his knees, and burying his face in the covering of the 
bed, gave vent to his overburdened heart in suppressed groans of 
anguish. 

But the sleeper awoke not; and rising at last from his knees, 
Stephen Brande stood with folded arms before the bed. Strange 
feelings, thoughts of sorrow and remorse worked in his mind, as 
he continued to gaze upon the melancholy but still lovely wreck 
before him. At last the sound of the old clock, as it slowly mea- 
sured the hour of eleven, aroused him from his reveric, and with 
one last look he turned away, and silently left the room, his lips 
still quivering with the force of his emotions. 

He hesitated, as if still unsatisfied. There was no other door 
in this hall, and he was about to descend the stairs, when an irre- 
gular-shaped recess at the end of the hall met his eye. A door 
was soon discovered at the angle where it joined the wall of the 
main hall, and this, also, he opened without difficulty, turning the 


knob slowly in his hand. This room was smaller than the other, 
and the bed, or rather cot, was placed atthe extreme end. Brande 
stepped across the floor, and after he had become accustomed to 
the light, or rather darkness of the room, he recognized the occu- 
pant of the cot as Roland Forester. 

Long and with trembling interest he kept his eyes fixed on the 
young man’s face, but with none of that featfal emotion which had 
attended him while looking upon Alice Forester. Roland was 
resting calmly, peacefully, one side of his face placed on his pil- 
low, and one arm lying out over the bed. As he slept thus, a 
pleasant smile stole over his face, and he half whispered a name 
in his sleep. Brande bent down over his pillow to catch the 
sound, when his eye was suddenly arrested by a cord which lay 
around thé sleeper’s neck. Placing his fingers upon it, he drew it 
slowly up. It moved with difficulty, as if fastened to something 
in the young man’s bosom. 

Roland now started uneasily in his sleep, and Brande drew 
back and suspended his work. After murmuring several times in 
an indistinct tone, the former gradually grew calm, and slept 
quietly again. 

Stephen Brande now resumed his operations, and by drawing 
the cord slowly and steadily, at length brought to sight a black 
leather case. With another glance at the sleeper, to see that he 
still slumbered, and after a moment of irresolution, he detached 
the fastenings of the case, and proceeded to examine its contents. 
He drew from it a small, neatly-folded packago of papers, which 
he opened and commenced to read. Varying emotions swept in 
changing expressions over his face as he continued to read, and 
still he read, lost to all but the task in which he was engaged. As 
he finally finished the last one, it dropped from his hands, and 
raising his eyes, murmured in tones of heartfelt joy: “O God, I 
thank thee !” 

A new life, a new vigor seemed suddenly to take possession of 
him. He walked proudly back and forth, an expression of pro- 
found joy, which seemed to take years from his age, flashing from 
his eye. Then snatching up the papers, he re-read several of 
them, and with an expression of horror upon his face, he whis- 
pered to himself: “Heavens! Can this indeed be real ?” 

And seating himself upon a stool, he relapsed into a state of 
unconscious thought, his head resting upon his hands, and his 
eyes directed toward the face of Roland, who, from the expression 
of Brande’s face, seemed to be the partial subject of his thoughts. 

Again the sound of the clock, this time striking the hour of 
midnight, recalled him, and stooping, he gathered the papers 
together which in his agitation he had strewn over the floor ; these 
he placed carefully in the leather case, and bending again over the 
sleeping form of Roland, he replaced it in his bosom. Then 
opening a book upon the stand, so that it could not fail to attract 
the attention of the latter when he should wake, he wrote the fol- 
lowing words upon the blank leaf : 


“Beware of Mark Collard! I was near you this afternoon, 
and would have aided you had you needed it. Dangers are near 
you, but you may rely upon me. Be bold and courageous, and 
fear not. Srernen Branve.” 


Leaving the room as noiselessly as he had entered, he stood 
again in the hall. As the morning wore on, the darkness had 
increased, and he was obliged to feel his way along the wall in 
order to find the head of the stairs. Tis hand suddenly came 
upon the knob of Alice Forester’s door, and with a sudden im- 
pulse he turned it again, and entered the room. He stood again 
by her bed, but how different his whole mien! His lips still trem- 
bled, and tears dropped from his eyes ; but it was joy, deep, heart- 
felt joy, and not sorrow and remorse, that now agitated him. 
Long, long he gazed upon her face, now more faintly revealed 
than before. 

“Poor Alice!’ he murmured, “how have I wronged thee! 
Tow hast thou suffered and wept in all these dismal years! and 
I, what injustice have I done thee! But light breaks in at last; 
this vile plot is revealed to me clearer and clearer every day, and 
at last the day of retribution is almost arrived. But I must work 
—I must work, for I have much yet to do. Farewell, poor Alice! 
Thy woes are almost at an end.” 

Bending tenderly over her, he pressed his lips upon her brow, 
and then as she started in her sleep, he left the bedside and passed 
out of the room. 

The mysterious discoveries which he had made during his 
strange visit to this house, had so elated him that with difficulty 
he curbed his steps to the cautious pace which he had before 
adopted, and bent his form to its old position. But remembering 
his situation, he crept carefully along the hall, stopping at the 
head of the stairs to listen. His movements, however, had ex- 
cited no alarm, and he descended the stairs, passed through the 
sitting-room, and clambering out from a window which he had 
purposely left open, he rapidly disappeared in the surrounding 
gloom. 

Whence he came, whither he went, none knew. The mystery 
which attended his person seemed to extend itself to his move- 
ments, which, as we know, were in some way connected with 
those of the enemies of the Foresters, and which are yet to have 
an important bearing upon the future events of our tale. 

Roland Forester slept several hours after the departure of his 
mysterious midnight visitor, and, all unconscious of the strange 
scene that had been enacted by his bedside, at last awoke as the 
light of another day streamed. through his window. He started 
up in a bewildered manner as he saw the unfamiliar aspect and 
furniture of the room; but gradually the events of the last two 
days came to his memory, and with a sigh of relief as he remem- 
bered that he was no longer an inmate of the same house with 
Paul Oswald, he arose and dressed himself with alacrity. 


He was about to leave the apartment, when the name of Stephen 
Brande in the open book arrested his attention. Snatching it up, 
he read with undisguised astonishment the words there written. 

“Strange, strange !” he ejaculated, remembering his interview 
with Brande. ‘“ Where can I have seen that strange man’s face 
before? ‘Dangers are near you, but you may rely upon me. Be 
bold and courageous, and fear not,’”’ he repeated, reading from 
the mysterious communication. “He is certainly some friend ; 
but who? He must have been here last night while I slept. What 
can be his object? But I will not distrust him ; I have given my 
confidence to him, and am sure he will not betray it. At all 
events, I will say nothing of him to my mother; it may add to 
her anxiety.” 

Soliloquizing thus, Roland descended to meet the members of 
the family in which he had now become domesticated. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A DARK PLOT. 


Pav Oswatp sat in his library upon the second day after the 
flight of Roland Forester. His brow was corrugated with sterner 
lines, and his lips were closed more tightly over his set teeth. 
Within the last three days, a look of nervous anxiety had settled 
upon his face, which, mingling with the evil that already rested 
there, gave a strange expression of dark treachery to his counte- 
nance. His hands were laid upon the table at which he was 
seated, and his head was bent forward in an attitude of eager ex- 
pectancy. At every sound this expression deepened, and his 
anxiety increased as the moments passed by. 

“O,” he exclaimed, at last, starting up and hurriedly pacing 
the room in his excitement, “if Collard fails in this, I am surely 
ru—but no, no! I will not think of it. He has courage and cun- 
ning, and the two men to help him, and with these he surely can- 
not fail. The boy is brave, but—pshaw! why should I fear? 
Doubtless he has succeeded, and will be back ere long.” 

He seized a goblet of wine from the mantel, and drained it 
quickly. It seemed to quiet his nerves, for after he had replaced 
the goblet, he walked steadily and more thoughtfully, and after a 
moment re-seated himself and appeared to be busily engaged in 
deep thought, when the quick rattle of wheels smote upon his ear. 
He started up again, and moved anxiously toward the door; but 
checking himself, he came back to the table, and waited almost 
tremblingly for the appearance of him whom he expected. 

Heavy footsteps at length sounded in the hall, and Collard en- 
tered the library. His appearance was materially changed from 
that of the preceding day. His head was swathed in a thick ban- 
dage, which also covered a portion of his face, which latter was 
pale, and exhibited unmistakable marks of recent pain. Oswald 
sprang forward as he saw the face of Collard, but sunk back into 
his chair forebodingly as he quickly noticed its altered appearance. 

“The boy, Collard,—the boy? Roland—where is he ?” 

“Where ?” responded the man, savagely. ‘“ Look at my head, 
battered to pieces as it is! No, no; we’ve failed; the fellow’s 
outwitted us again, and here we are, considerably worse than we 
was yesterday.” 

Oswald groaned heavily at this unexpected announcement, 
while Collard proceeded to refresh himself with the wine upon the 
side-board. 

“But Atkins and Crosby,” asked Oswald, rousing himself,— 
“ did they return with you?” 

“ Yes, and in rayther a better condition than I be.” 

“Well, tell me all about it, Collard; give me all the particu- 
lars. How did it happen so strangely ?” 

“ Listen, then,” said Collard, dropping his half-affected singu- 
larity of speech, as was his custom when laboring under any 
excitement,—“ listen, and you shall have the whole, though I 
don’t feel much disposed to go into the particulars. We got to 
Waldron’s in good time, and left the wagon in the woods about 
half a mile, and walked over the rest pretty fast. When we first 
got into the garden, [hid Crosby and Atkins in the bushes, and 
went forward to see the lay of the land. No one was in sight, so 
I lounged, careless like, aiong the paths till I came across a kind 
of an arbor. There was a woman sitting in it, and as soon as I 
saw her face, I knew her for Waldron’s daughter, the same ono 
that I spoke to you about. Well, I’d often seen her before, but 
was never able to speak to her, so this time I was determined to 
make sure of her. So I stepped forward and commenced talking 
in a smooth kind of way, but, hang it! almost the first thing she 
commenced to scream. Then I commenced to gag her, having a 
kind of idea that I might as well kill two birds with one stone, 
when ali of a sudden I got such a blow on my head that it rung 
again, and I dropped like a log. I couldn’t have been long sense- 
less, for, when I came to, Forester was standing over me with his 
stick in his hands. I got to my feet and called out to the men, 
but Forester coolly drew his pistol and threatened to shoot the 
first man that put his foot into the arbor. I knew he would do it, 
for I couid see the demon in his eye; and besides, by this time I 
had become so dizzy and faint that I could hardly see, and I knew 
I could never rely on my men when they hadn’t me to lead them ; 
so we were forced to quit. The men had to carry me to the wag- 
on, and there they tied up my head, but I was so sick that I 
couldn’t ride very far, and so we had to stop over on the road, 
and come the rest of the way this morning. And that’s the long 
and short of it.” 

As Collard finished his account, the two looked into each other’s 
faces as if seeking sympathy or encouragement. Oswald then 
asked : 

“ But did this make no disturbance in the house? Did you see 
nothing of Waldron ?” 

“No, nothing at all. The youngster must have juct orrived, 
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and he must have had cunning enough to take some by-path, or 
we should have overhauled him on the road.” 

Oswald made no reply to this, but worked his hand nervously 
upon the table. Collard studied his countenance attentively, as if 
seeking to fathom his thoughts. After this, Oswald rose again, 
and strode several times across the room. He had made no calcu- 
lation other than the return of Roland with Collard, and now the 
failure of his plan placed him in doubt as to what should be his 

future course. But as if decided, he at last took his seat again, 
and leaned over toward Mark Collard. 

“Collard,” he said, in a low voice, “do you remember the 
words of Roland Forester as he left this room ?” 

“TI think Ido. They were something like this: that if God 
should spare his life, he would surely bring you to justice.” 

“And look ye, Mark Collard; do you not think that Roland 
Forester knows too much for our safety ?”’ 

The two approached their chairs closer together, and exchanged 
half-doubtful, half-significant glances. Collard replied in a 
moment: . 

“You may be sure of it. What then?” 

“ Simply this,” returned Oswald, sinking his voice to a whisper, 
and speaking with startling emphasis: “‘ Roland Forester has lived 
long enough 

“Good !”” exclaimed Collard, bringing his clenched hand down 
upon the table. “ You’ve just hit the nail on the head; the 
youngster’s lived quite long enough !” 

And he extended his rough, brawny hand to Oswald. The 
latter grasped it with convulsive energy, and the compact of mur- 
der was ratified. Another silence ensued, each unwilling to be 
the first to speak. Such scruples, however, troubled Mark Collard 
but little, and after a pause, he inquired in his usual rough tone : 

“Tf it’s to be done, the sooner the better, I suppose. Every 
day gives the youngster a better hold on you, and you may be 
sure Waldron will put him up to something before many days,” 
he added, meaningly. 

Oswald motioned his head affirmatively, and seemed waiting for 
his companion to speak further. 

“ Well, the sooner the better, then, and now the how and the 
where ; of, course, it’s to be done still and speedy.” 

“ Collard,” said Oswald, slowly and with great deliberation, 
“have you the courage and nerve to do this thing ?” 

“ Courage—nerve !” growled the former, hoarsely. ‘“ Why do 
you ask that, Paul Oswald? Haven’t I stained my hands for you 
before this, and took the management of jobs for you which you 
dared not—” 

“And for which you were well paid,” suggested Oswald, 
uneasily. 

“‘ Of course I was paid, and so I mean to be paid—yes, in hard, 
red gold, for putting this youngster out of the way; but what has 
that to do with the matter? If you want it, you may do it for 
yourself, and I—” 

“No, no, Collard !” exclaimed Oswald, shuddering. “I did 
not mean to‘question your courage or ability, but simply to talk 
with you about this business, and so discover the safest way of 
doing it.” 

“And more than that,” continued Collard, somewhat mollified 
by Oswald’s explanation, “I’ve an account to settle with the 
youngster myself, and that account can only be squared in blood ! 
By heavens, Paul Oswald, it sends the blood tingling through my 
veins to think how I was cowed by that puny stripling in this very 
room,—how I slunk away at his order like a mean slave! And 
yesterday, too; but that is a disgrace a little too black. If Iam 
not avenged upon that lad, then let me be called a base coward ! 
Better men than he have suffered ere this for a hasty word at my 
hands; but a blow—it rankles like iron in my breast. Tell me 
your plans, for I long to be at work; I shall turn upon myself if 
I am kept from it long.” : 

The eyes of Paul Oswald gleamed with the fire of gratified hate 
as he noted the diabolical eagerness of his companion, and he 
answered : 

“T have found no plan yet; I must have time to think of it, 
but I shall not long be at a loss.” 

*«See here,” replied Collard, bluntly, “‘ my notion ot the matter 
is, that every day we let the youngster live, we give him so much 
more time to help old Waldron in hatching out mischief against 
us, and so the less time lost in planning the matter, the better it 
will be for us. I’m interested in this, as you well know, and I’ve 
been turning it over in my mind until I’ve got it laid out pretty 
clearly how the thing’s to be done. It suits me, and as I’m to be 
the chief actor in the business, it strikes me my opinion is as good 
as anybody’s, and perhaps a little better. But I’ll give you the 
substance of it, and if it suits you, there’s nothing in the way of 
going ahead with it.” 

“Give me the outline of your plan,” said the other, bending 
eagerly over the table, “and if it can be adopted with success, it 
shall be.” 

“In the first place, then,” commenced Collard, “I’m pretty well 
assured that the youngster has considerable of a leaning towards 
Waldron’s pretty daughter, and if I’m not mistaken, she’s much 
of the same feeling towards him.” 

“Ah!” uttered Oswald, “is this trae? But what connection 
can this have with our business ?” 

“Don’t be so fast,” said Collard, impatiently ; “ wait till you 
hear me out, and then judge for yourself. This Helen Waldron 
is the same girl that I’d set my heart on long before, and ’twas her 
that I was making up to when the youngster fetched me the blow 
that laid me out. Now this girl, understand you, I haven’t given 
up yet, and I don’t mean to; this matter of yesterday has only 
made me more determined about it, and this time I shall kill two 
birds together, or rather Kill one and capture the other.” 


Paul Oswald did not observe the leer with which the last words 
were uttered ; his thoughts were dwelling with fiendish joy upon 
the idea which Collard had just communicated. With what ex- 
ultation did he gloat upon the prospect of revenge which those 
words suggested! How would it wring the heart of Philip Wal- 
dron, his active and hated enemy, to see his cherished daughter 
the bride of such a man as Mark Collard! and what a terrible in- 
fluence over Waldron would it place in his hands ! 

“Are you listening ?” asked Collard, for the second time. 

“Tam. Go on.” 

“ Well, then, Forester loves the girl, and of course would go 
through fire and water to serve her. He is now staying at Wal- 
dron’s, of course, with his mother. I shall go to the neighborhood 
of the house with Crosby and Atkins, and hang round until sure 
that the youngster is off the premises, when I shall send one of 
the men boldly into the house with a note for the girl, written as 
if from Forester, and asking her to meet him in the Beech Grove, 
which you know is something more than half a mile from the 
house. The man will lead her to the place, where I shall secure 
her, and make ready to carry her off. In the meantime, the other 
man will waylay the youngster wherever he may be, and we must 
try to manage so he wont be far off, and give him to understand 
that a parcel of ruffians have decoyed Waldron’s daughter to the 
bushes, and are trying to carry her off. Of course Forester will 
start, hot-foot, to the rescue; the rest becomes easy enough. We 
shall be in wait for him, and if the matter isn’t bungled, as I don’t 
mean it shall be, the youngster will be finished with short grace. 
That’s the plan as I’ve laid it out ; and now what’s your opinion 
of it? will it work ?” 

Oswald listened attentively as Collard unfolded his scheme, and 
when he had finished, he brought his hands together with an ex- 
pression of satisfaction. 

“Good, good!” he responded to Collard’s question. ‘ It seems 
just the thing ; but will it work ?” 

“Why not? I’ve already explained it to Crosby and Atkins, 
and they promise to join me, on condition that they’re paid whether 
we succeed or not. But there’s no doubt of success. With the 
girl, I will not fail; with the boy, I shall not.” 

“But remember, it must be done without any noise or excite- 
ment; there must be no witnesses against us.” 

“ Never fear for that. After it’s all over, we shall bury the body 
on the ground, and so all evidence is at once destroyed.” 

“T’m not so sure of that,” replied Oswald, doubtfully ; “but, 
at all events, you and your men must be many miles away before 
that day passes. And the girl, too; it will make a powerful ex- 
citement, and the country will be sure to be searched far and wide. 
Where do you mean to take the girl ?” 

“All that is arranged, too. We shall all hasten to the city, 
New York, and even if I should be suspected, I’d defy them to 
track me to the dens which I know there. The girl probably wont 
come round at first, but after a little starving and a great deal ot 
threatening, she will become my wife. Then I shall bring her 
back with me, and present myself to old Waldron. He’ll be glad 
to see her, of course, and wont feel disposed to ask many ques- 
tions. If there is likely to be any more trouble, I shall have the 
influence of Waldron; my father-in-law—ha, ha! to hush it up. 
And in this way, too, Waldron can be prevented from pressing 
you too closely about that forgery. So you see by one bold stroke 
we can clear away all the trouble, and snap our fingers at all 
enemies.” 

“And when will you set about this ?” 

“ Better do it without hesitation; let it be to-morrow. I would 
not have a day pass before the thing is done.” 

“ Let it be to-morrow, then. But now—” 


Oswald stopped and looked fixedly at his companion. The 
latter returned his gaze with such cool self-possession that he was 
for a moment confused. 

“To tell the truth, Collard,” he said, “I wished to ask you a 
question which may seem rather strange. Weare so near to com- 
plete success that I would not entertain a doubt about anything 
connected with this matter. You have stood by me from the be- 
ginning, and I do not think you have ever once betrayed me; you 
know I have made it for your interest to be faithful to me. And 
now tell me—” 

He paused, as if fearful of being overheard, and leaning over, 
he whispered the remainder of the sentence in his companion’s 
ear. 
A strange light broke over Collard’s face, and he gave utterance 

to a coarse and prolonged laugh, which to a close observer might 
_have seemed somewhat strained, while an uneasy light shone in 
his eyes. 

“ What!” he exclaimed ; “‘haven’t you become satisfied about 
that for twenty years? Do you think that, after lying under the 
ground that long, his ghost is going to come out and interfere for 
the youngster? Or perhaps you're afraid of meeting him some 
dark night. No, no—you may be assured that he wont trouble 
either of us again. Dead men tell no tales.” 

Oswald bit his lips with vexation as he heard the language of 
Collard, and then, as if becoming anxious to change the subject, 
he replied : 

“ Well, let us get this matter disposed of as secretly as possible, 
and all will be safe. When shall you start?” 

“To-night; that will take us to Waldron’s, and give us a fair 
start for our operations in the morning.” 

“ But remember, proceed warily and secretly.” 

“Never fear for that. I shall not run my neck blindly into a 
noose.” 

With a few more preliminary words, the plotters separated, one 
to prepare himself for the work of the following day, the other to 
wait in fear and trembling for its accomplishment. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE ABDUCTION. 

Aticr Forester was seated in the solitude of her chamber, 
her face resting thoughtfully against her hand, and her eyes wan- 
dering listlessly over the landscape which her window afforded. 
The window was now open, and through it came the balmy breath 
of the pleasant May breeze. The air was more than usually light 
and clear, and the faintest twittering of the birds outside was 
brought distinctly to her ear. Her thoughts were almost in uni- 
son with the stillness of this pleasant afternoon, and her face, if 
not happy in its expression, had certainly lost much of its shade 
of sadness. 

This was owing to the influence of a half-defined hope which 
had of late sprung up in her heart; it was the hope that at last 
Paul Oswald intended to pursue her with his plans of evil no 
longer. Whence it had its origin, she could not tell; it may have 
been from the confidence and independent tone of Roland, and 
although the hope was frail and slight, she yet grasped it with the 
tenacity of a drowning man. 

Her only wish was for peace. Happiness she knew could never 
more be hers, and even the slight boon of peace had for long years 
been denied her, but still she wished and longed for it as the only 
joy which lay between her and the grave, as the only sweet drop 
in her bitter cup of woe. _ 

The door softly unclosed, and Helen Waldron entered the room. 
Alice Forester turned, and while the former stood almost spell- 
bound at beholding her countenance so strangely altered, she"ex- 
tended her arms, and in a voice full of sweetness, uttered the sim- 
ple words, “‘My daughter!” A deep blush rose to the face of 
Helen, and with an irresistible impulse she cast herself upon the 
floor by Alice Forester’s side, and hid her face in her lap. 

“ There, there, my child, look up,” said Mrs. Forester. ‘ Ro- 
land has told me all, and happy am I to know that his choice has 
fallen where I would have it. O how much consolation has your 
sweet face brought me in the heaviest hours of my sorrow! You 
may not have known it, but the sympathy which beamed from 
your tearful eyes has been of far greater worth to me than unnum- 
bered words of consolation. Look up, Helen!” 

And she did look up, and for an hour the two sat together, 
speaking little, but reading far more in their mutual glances of 
affection. At length Helen rose, and with a heart full of happi- 
ness, slipped from the room. Throwing on a light gipsey hat, 
she left the house, and walked slowly through the garden-paths. 
Chance or intention led her to the arbor, and here she tarried, her 
mind occupied with those thoughts which naturally suggested 
themselves of the scenes that occurred here a few days previously, 
and in which Roland Forester had acted so prominent a part in 
her defence. 

While she sat thus, a noise outside aroused her, and the adven- 
ture of two days before recurring instantly to her mind, she hasti- 
ly quitted the arbor, when she was still more alarmed by the sight 
of a man standing directly in her path. He seemed to compre- 
hend her fears, however, for, respectfully removing his hat, he 
addressed her in the foliowing terms : 

“T believe you are Miss Wardon ?”™ 

“My name is Waldron,” she returned. 

““O, yes, Waldron was the name,” he replied, and at the same 
tlme placed in her hand a letter. 

“Who gave you this?” she asked, after she had read the 
direttion. 

“I somehow forget his name,” replied the man, scratching his 
head ; “but I bethink me ’twas Forstall, or some such, a youngish 
man.” 

Helen hastily tore open the letter, and read it. Its contents 
were as follows : 


“Dear Hetex,—Do not think strange of this request, but 
please follow the bearer to the Beech Grove, where I will meet 
you. I was called away suddenly this morning, and owing to 
circumstances which I cannot explain here, I am unable to return 
home for some hours. Follow my messenger without fear; he 
will conduct you safely to me, and I will then explain all. I shall 
wait impatiently for you. Rovanp.” 


“ He wants you to come without saying nothing to your folks,” 
observed the man, when Helen had finished the letter. 

It seemed improbable to Helen that Roland should have con- 
fided such a message to this man. In truth, she was puzzled to 
know what course to pursue. Roland had spoken with her in the 
morning, but had intimated nothing unusual ; in fact, she hardly 
knew at what hour he had left the house. But she could not ques- 

tion the authenticity of the letter, and perhaps something of great 
moment might depend upon her compliance ; and still she hesi- 
tated. The circumstance was so unlooked-for that she was sorely 
beset with doubts; and more than this, she felt an unconquerable 
repugnance to following this man to the place designated. She 
looked doubtfully towards the house, as if she wished to inform 
her father of the matter; but the man noticed her glance with 
uneasiness, and retreating several steps, said, in a decisive tone: 

“Will you come? I can’t wait longer.” 

“Stay!” exclaimed Helen. “ How far is the Beech Grove from 
here ?” 

“ They call it a quarter of a mile, but I should say much less.” 

“And are you truly not deceiving me in this ?” 

“ Deceiving you?” exclaimed the man, with well-feigned aston- 
ishment; “no! The gentleman gave me the letter, saying he 
couldn’t come himself, and promised to pay me if I took you there 
safe.” 

“Then lead on!” 

The man took the path leading to the back of the garden, and 
passed through the hedge-gate. His course then lay across several 
meadows, when he entered a thick clump of forest, through which 
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Helen made her way slowly and with difficulty. The man seve- 
ral times made a rough offer of his services when she came to any 
obstruction in the faintly-beaten forest path, but she steadily re- 
fused his assistance, bidding him lead on quickly. She seemed to 
have an indistinct remembrance of his face, and strove vainly to 
recall the place where she had seen it. 

“Have I ever seen you before?” she at length asked. 

“Not as I knows on. I don’t live hereabouts. I only hap- 
pened to be coming through the woods to-day, and was in con- 
siderable of a hurry; but I couldn’t refuse to oblige an old friend 
like Mr. Fors—Foster—is that his name ?” 

“No; it is Forester.” 

“O, yes—Mr. Forester. Cur’us how I always forgets his 

” 


“ How long have you known him ?”’ asked Helen. 

“Known him?—known Mr. Forstall? Let me see: I can’t 
exactly remember the time when I first knew him, but as near as 
I can think, it was nigh about twenty-five years ago.” 

“ But how can that be ?” 
exclaimed Helen, a quick 
suspicion shooting through 
her mind. “ Mr. Forester 
is not as old as that.” 

“TIsn’t he?” replied the 
man, in a tone of wonder. 
« Well, that’s cur’us again. 
But you mustn’t mind me; 
my mem’ry’s so weak that 
I can’t remember nothing.” 

* The feigned simplicity ot 

the fellow lulled for awhile 
the girl’s suspicions, and 
she followed him patiently 
through the forest. He 
kept up an incessant flow 
of speech, in order to divert 
her from her thoughts; but 
she could not repress a pre- 
sentiment that all was not 
right. Had she refused to 
accompany her conductor, 
her feelings would probably 
have been very different, 
and she might have re- 
proached herself for not 
coming. 

“How far is it to the 
Beech Grove?” inquired 
Helen, after a moment’s 
silence. 

“It’s about half a mile 
from your place, and I 
should say we’re about half- 
way there.” 

“But, surely, you told 
me it was but a quarter of 
a mile from the house when 
I asked you before.” 

“Did I? O, no; you 
must be mistaken. Every- 
body knows it’s full halfa 
mile, and I said so; I could 
swear I did.” 

Every question or objec- 
tion was in this way an- 
swered, and Helen was 
silenced, if not satisfied. 
But that strange presenti- 
ment still weighed upon 
her heart, and sent a cold 
thrill through her whole 
frame. The loneliness of 
the forest began to create 
a corresponding loneliness, 
and its cold, sunless air 
made her shiver, and she 
suffered intensely. 

“We're almost there,” 
observed the man, as he 
noticed this. ‘Keep up, 
and we shall be there in a 
few minutes.” 

Helen said nothing, but 
followed on as fast as her 
bruised and aching feet 
would allow. Half an hour 
or more had elapsed since 
leaving her father’s house, 
and they had now arrived 
ata denser portion of the 
wood than any they had 
passed. Trunks of might 
oaks were mingled with 
those of the hickory and 
ash, and closely filling the 
space between were innum- 
erable beech trees, which 
wound their branches so 
closely above that the faint 
sunlight fell in checkered 
figures upon the ground 
beneath. An almost por- 
tentous stillness brooded 
over the scene, which was 
only broken by the rustling 
of dry leaves or the crack- 
ing of sticks beneath the 
feet of Helen’s conductor. 

“A little further,” he said, looking over his shoulder,—“ a little 
further, and we’ll find Mr. Forstall.” 

Quick as lightning came to Helen the remembrance of where 
she had seen that face before. She stopped abruptly and leaned 
against a tree, and her conductor looked around to see why she 
was not following. 

“Come,” he said, impatiently; “why don’t ye come on? It’s 
but a little ways now, and ye can rest when ye get there.” 

“Man,” exclaimed Helen, starting forward,—“ man, whoever 
you are, answer me truly! What is your name?” 

“Name!” repeated he, uneasily. “ O, I forgot to tell you that. 
It is Warner—Luke Warner.” 

“ But it was Atkins when you were in the garden the other day 
with Mark Collard ; was it not?” 

In spite of the man’s brazen effrontery which had thus far sus- 
tained him in his task of deception, his eyes dropped and his 
whole manner became confused before the steady eye of Helen. 
He mumbled something which sounded to her very much like an 


oath, and then suddenly assuming an appearance of frankness, he 
replied : 

I wont attempt to deny that I was there, lady, just as a man 
is often caught in bad company that he didn’t mean to be caught 
in. I hoped you wouldn’t remember my face, but it seems you 
have, and I’m not sorry now that my business with you is over. 
Here we are; this is the Beech Grove right ahead. And look 
through there!” he suddenly exclaimed. ‘‘ There is Mr. Forstall, 
leaning on that old, dead oak. Go right on and you'll find him 
right there; you don’t see him now, but you will when you goa 
little farther on.” 

Helen’s mind being thus artfully diverted from the startling dis- 
covery she had just made, and eager to find her lover at last, she 

ushed her way hastily through the trees in the direction indicated 
by Atkins. Her progress soon brought her to a glade, or opening, 
about fifty feet in length and of half that width, regular in shape, 
and the surface of the ground considerably depressed. This was 
the place, but where was Roland? She looked in every direction 


slightly relaxed their grasp, but not sufficiently to admit of her 
escape. One of them then observed, in a tone of satisfaction : 

“So far, so good. You’ve done well, Atkins ; this bird is safe- 
ly trapped, and now for the other.” 

“ But if Crosby hasn’t succeeded ?” 

“He will succeed. He had his directions from me, just as you 
did, and I’ve no fear that he will be balked. And yet his task 
is rather more difficult than yours, Atkins; the youngster may 
aes hard to humbug, and in that case he will be sorely put to 

is trumps.” 

“But the gold?” asked Atkins, with feverish anxiety. 
agreed that my share—” 

“Shall be equal with his. Yes; don’t trouble yourself about 
that. Hark! Did you hear that ery ?” 

Helen heard it as well as the others, and all three listened in- 
tently for its repetition. It came, loud and clear, in spite of the 
agony of its tone. Helen recognized it; with a convulsive effort 
she snatched one hand away, and tearing the bandage from her 
mouth, shouted aloud the 
name of her lover. 

“ Hold her now, Atkins; 
hold her fast, and I’ll be 
ready for him. Crosby 
must be close behind.” 

The next moment, Ro- 
jand Forester sprang with 
headlong energy into the 

lade. 


“You 
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THE BURD DIONUMENT. 
The exquisite piece of 
sculpture, of which we pub- 
lish an engraving on this 
age, is one of the most 
autiful sepulchral mona- 
ments ia this or any other 
country. It was erected in 
the Church of St. Stephen, 
Philadelphia, by Edward 
Shippen Burd, to the mem- 
ory of his children, Eliza-* 
beth, Margaret and Wood- 
rop Sims. The design is 
at once simple and original. 
The three female figures, 
exquisitely grouped, are 
sleeping at the foot of the 
cross, and the angel of the 
resurrection comes gently 
te awakea them. It is the 
work of the celebrated 
sculptor, Carl Steinhzuser, 
already known to many in 
this country by the Hero 
and Leander, Head 
Christ, Psyche, Water 
Nymph, ete., all of which 
are owned in Philadelphia. 
Steinhzuser was bern in 
Bremen in 1815, his father 
having been a carver and 
gilder. Surrounded by ob- 
jects suggestive of creative 
art, the boy’s taste soon de- 
veloped itself, and at ter 
years of age he carved a 
bust of Olbers, the celebrat- 
ed astronomer. This bust 
having been seen by a 
wealthy citizen of Bremen, 
interested him to such a 
degree that he at once took 
upon himself the charge of 
his education, and sent him 
to the High School, where 
he was transferred in a few 
years to the care of the 
celebrated sculptor Rauch. 
The great master, struck 
with his pupil’s talent, sub- 
sequently advised him to 
study in Italy, which he 
did at an early age—repair- 
ing to Rome and opening 
a study in the immediate 
vicinity of Thorwaldsen, 
who also took a lively in- 
terest in him, frequently 
visiting his atelier. 
rapid was Steinheeuser’s 
rogress, that in a few years 
e received an order from 
his native town to execute 
a colossal statue of Olbers, 
and one from Berlin, for a 
monument to Goethe, In 
the Burd monument, Stein- 
heeuser has displayed, as in 
his other works, the highest 
mius. The cross intro- 
uced in this group was not 
known to the early Chris- 


BURD MONUMENT, 


in wild alarm, but neither he nor Atkins could be seen! Alarm 
now gave place to absolute terror, and she shrieked wildly the 
name of her lover. In vain—in vain! The mocking gchoes 
bronght back the sound to her ears, as again and again she cried 
aloud, and then all was still again. Visions of treachery and vio- 
lence passed rapidly through Mer mind, and she turned to hide 
herself in the forest, when suddenly her arms were grasped tightly 
behind her back, a thick scarf was thrown over her mouth and 
bound behind her head, and she was lifted by sturdy arms and 
borne across the glade, where she was laid upon the ground and 
pinioned down with a vice-like grasp. 

She strove in the first agony of her terror to shout, but the thick 
bandage «bout her mouth effectually muffled the sound. The vio- 
lence of her exertion at last wearied her, and she lay almost with- 
out motion. The faces of the men who knelt by her were hardly 
distinguishable, seeming to be muffled in something that concealed 
them below the eyes. 


As they perceived that the struggles of Helen grew weaker, they 


ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


tian art of the catacombs, 
but was adopted about the 
third century, being first 
cited by a Greek Physiologus 
in the third century, as an 
emblem ot man saved by Christ’s blood. (Epiphan. Physiolog. 
c. 8, vol. 2, p. 199.) There is in the individual position of the 
figures of this group, and their relative and collective harmony, 
an exquisitely natural and simple grace which is almost unrivalled. 
Many artists have known how to arrive at the beautiful in its most 
refined forms, but few have been able, like Steinhzeuser, to subdue 


| it to the simple humble grace of Christian spirit. 


THE RICH MAN’S HEIR. 

An old woman, who used to show the house and pictures at 
Towcester, England, expressedsherself in these remarkable words : 
“That is Sir Robert Farmer; he lived in the country, took care 
of his estate, built this house and paid for it; managed well, saved 
money, and died rich. That is his son; he was made a lord, took 
a place at court, spent his estate, and died a beggar!” A very 
concise, but full account, and fraught with a valuable moral les- 
son. “ He layeth up riches, but he knoweth not who shall gather 
them.”—Boston Trumpet. 
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XANTHIPPUS, THE LACEDEMONIAN. 


BY WALTER CAMPBELL. 


Dorine the first Punic War, Carthage was besieged by the Ro- 
mans under the consul Regulus. Fierce and bloody battles had 
been fought, always resulting in the discomfiture of the Cartha- 
ginians, who now found themselves beset by an enemy to whom 
they would capitulate but for his cruel and barbarous terms. It 
was at this trying season that the senate were convened and con- 
sidering the condition of the besieged city. Some were for re- 
considering the decision refusing capitulation, while others advo- 
eated that the glory of Carthage demanded that they defend her 
to the last—that when she fell, the grave was the most fitting re- 
ceptacle for her citizens. Conspicuous among the latter number 
was Morian, one of the most distinguished members of this body. 
He had just concluded a speech which carried conviction to the 
hearts of his hearers, when the guardsman at the door entered 
and announced the presence in the reception hall of a visitor who 
desired an audience with the senate. The president ordered the 
request granted, and the stranger was presently ushered into the 
senate chamber. His extraordinary manly beauty drew upon him 
the admiring gaze of the whole assembly. In form, he was tall, 
the style of dress worn at that time displaying to the best advan- 
tage his almost faultless proportions. His intelligent face was 
lighted by a brilliant eye, corresponding to the color of his dark 
hair and luxuriant beard. Advancing toward the rostrum at a 
signal from the president that he would be heard, he spoke : 

“T am come at the head of two thousand Grecians to render 
you, if possible, some aid in your present strait. My troops are 
experienced, and only desire the opportunity to show that they 
possess courage. As to myself, their leader, my name may not 
be wholly unknown to you. I am called Xanthippus.” 

“Xanthippus! Xanthippus the Lacedemonian!” was whis- 
pered from one to another of the senators, and a smile of satis- 
faction rested upon every countenance, for his fame had reached 

Carthage, and all felt that a powerful ally had arrived. The 
president welcomed him, and assured him that his aid was in- 
deed opportune, and desired his counsel in their deliberations. 

On learning the details of the late disastrous battles, as related 
ty General Marharbel, the leader of the Carthaginian forces, be- 
fore the senate, Xanthippus showed by a concise course of reason- 
ing that their defeats had been occasioned by inefficiency on the 
part of the Carthaginian officers, and that, had an opposite course 
been pursued from what was adopted by them, success would 
have attended their arms. In short, in his argument he displayed 
such military skill that the senate determined if possible to place 
him at the head of the whole army. He was besought and ina 
measure forced to take the command. 

He immediately set himself to disciplining the troops, and 
when the Carthaginians saw the evolutions which he caused 
them to go through, they were amazed, and declar@i that Car- 
thage had never seen a general so skilful as Xanthippus. The 
officers, soldiers, and every one were lost in admiration, and the 
consternation which had before seized upon all gave way to joy 
and alacrity. The soldiers were urgent that they should be led 
on to battle. Xanthippus did not suffer their ardor to cool, and 
soon made preparations to meet the enemy. A bloody battle was 
fought, which resulted in the entire defeat of the Romans. 

Returning from the battle-field, Xanthippus, at the head of the 
army, entered Carthage in triumph, bearing in their midst the 
captives and spoils taken from the enemy. He and his aids (he 
had appointed Generals Marharbel and Masseva to that position) 
occupied a chariot sent out to receive them. As he advanced, he 
was met on either side of the way by the people of the city, who, 
strewing his path with wreaths, hailed him as their deliverer. As 
he entered the streets occupied by the residences of the wealthy 
glasses, his course was beneath a succession of triumphal arches, 
while upon the balconies appeared matron and maiden, decked in 
eostly attire, greeting him with smiles. Passing on, he approach- 
ed a stately edifice, whose heavy arched front, supported by ele- 
gantly wrought pillars and capitals with ornaments of rare work- 
manship, bespoke its owner a person of the highest rank. Per- 
haps the magnificence of the building, it may have been the bril- 
liant attire of the ladies upon the balcony, caused Xanthippus to 
prolong his gaze for a moment, he certainly did not notice the 
movement of Masseva, who, lifting his helmet, bowed low toward 
the balcony. A slight sign of recognition was returned by a 
maiden who stood in the midst of the group. As the procession 
moved on, Xanthippus remarked : 

“ Carthage may well be proud of her edifices, both public and 
private.” 

“She is,” replied Marharbel, “and none the less reason to be 
proud of such a citizen as Morian, the owner of the magnifi- 
cent dwelling we just passed.” 

Thus conversing, Xanthippus continued on, until arriving at 
the senate hall he was addressed by Druasmon, the president, 
who in an appropriate speech expressed the thanks of the senate 
for the victory he had secured them. 

Returning to the balcony of Morian’s house, we find that the 
maiden who acknowledged Masseva’s salute was the lovely Silera, 
daughter of Morian, who at the moment when our attention was 
directed to her was engaged in conversation with her cousin Cas- 
sina,adaughterof Druasmon. 

“ Hither comes Xanthippus,” said Cassina. “He rides in the 
chariot with Generals Marharbel and Masseva. Bears he not a 
noble mien ?” 

“A fair exterior, truly,” replied Silera, “and to his intelli- 
gence, bravery and ekill we are even now rendering homage. 


And now, Cassina, let me caution you, with your susceptible na- 
ture, you do not find your heart in pursuit of this Lacedemonian.” 

“Pray look to your own case, Silera, for, proof as you would 
have us consider you against Cupid’s darts, you may yet be found 
rendering homage at the shrine of love. What signified the sign 
you gave Masseva ?” 

“Simply one of friendly recognition.” 

“Indeed! but a singular demonstration, I protest. Let us 
retire to the drawing-room. I see our company have deserted us.” 

The cousins withdrew. 

The temple in Carthage had been crowded during the day on 
which the scenes above mentioned transpired, with the citizens, 
young and old, who came up hither to offer thanks to the gods 
for the victory which had been vouchsafed them. Silera having, 
by various engagements, been prevented from visiting the temple 
during the day, we find at twilight alone before the altar. Upon 
the bended knee did she fervently offer her thanks to the gods, 
and in the most touching terms did she beseech their favor to be 
continued upon her country. 

During her devotions twilight had deepened so, that when she 
arose to leave the temple, passing through the inner court, she 
could scarcely distinguish the middle pillars of the portico lead- 
ing to the street. She had nearly gained its steps, when her pro- 
gress was checked by the appearance of a man, who springing 
from behind one of the pillars seized her in his arms, at the same 
time stifling the cry she uttered, and turning about moved swiftly 
towards another outlet of the temple on the opposite side. Silera, 
almost insensible, scarcely realized in what direction she was 
borne. Her captor, a powerful man, carried her seemingly as 
easily as he would a babe. He spoke not, but hurried on through 
the winding passages arriving at the door through which he 
passed down the steps and had sect his foot upon the pavement, 
when with almost the crash of a thunderbolt he was felled to the 
earth, and Silera found herself liberated—but again a captive— 
for he whom she had thought a deliverer, lifting her from the 
ground, returned in the direction from whence she had come, and, 
passing through the portico to the main street, lifted her into a 
vehicle which stood awaiting his order. He whispered a word of 
instruction to his driver, who, starting the horses, drove away. 

What terrors now seized upon Silera? Whither was she to be 
carried? “ Alas!” she sobbed, “ that I should have been doomed 
to this awful fate! What comfort can reach my doting father 
and fond mother when they shall learn of my absence! Cruel 
man, where in your heart can you cherish the accursed passion 
which dictated this violence to an unprotected female! Fool, 
tyrant—but your victim may yet escape. Death has power supe- 
rior to yours. Ah, Masseva, I now remember your words!” Then 
did thoughts of past life and horrible presages of the future crowd 
upon her mind. The thoughts of a lifetime had been crowded 
into the space of afew moments, for the carriage presently drew up, 
and the driver, descending from his seat, opened the door, saying: 

“I was requested to drive to the house of Morian the senator. 
We have arrived there. Shall I assist you to alight ?” 

Had the announcement been made to Silera that death awaited 
her at the next moment she would have felt less surprised than 
she did at this conclusion of her terrors. Scarcely believing her 
senses, she sprang joyfully into the hall, and was hastening to the 
drawing-room, wherein were seated the family, when she hesitated. 
Then turning towards the stairway, she said : 

“TI dare not relate the scenes of this evening to my father. His 
life is in the hands of this cowardly raffian, and therefore using 
more care in my future movements, I must, until a better time, 
remain silent upon this subject.” 

Thus saying, she repaired to her chamber, and desiring one of 
her maids to inform the family that being somewhat indisposed 
she had retired early, closed the door, and reclining upon her 
couch, for the first time bethought herself of her preserver. Who 
could he be that at such a time should be guarding her interests ? 
and by what means could he have become apprised of the mali- 
cious designs of the other party ? 

Xanthippus, declining invitations from many citizens to accept 
of their hospitalities while in Carthage, preferred to station him- 
self in the midst of the army at the citadel, where he could at- 
tend to military discipline. Early one morning he was busily en- 
gaged in issuing orders for the disposition of the troops. His aids, 
Marharbel and Masseva, were also with him. Orders for the day 
having been arranged and issued, the three generals were prepar- 
ing to leave the apartment, when a servant entered, bearing notes 
of invitation for each to attend a festival in honor of the recent 
victory, to be holden at the residence of Morian. Xanthippus re- 
tired to make some change in his dress previous to attending a 
session of the senate; Marharbel, ordering his horse, rode out 
towards Megara, and Masseva went to his own apartment. 

The banquet hall at Morian’s house was brilliantly lighted and 
already crowded by the nobility of Carthage. Among those pres- 
ent, and whose places had been assigned at the left of the host, 
were Marharbel and Masseva. At his right was a vacant ‘place, 
and all present were apparently awaiting the coming of him who 
was to“%bccupy it. We cannot refrain from calling attention to 
him who presides here, whose genial composure during this delay 
marked him as refined in manner as he was intelligent in council. 
The delay was eausing some little uneasiness on the part of the 
guest, when the entrance of Xanthippus was announced by a gen- 
eral burst of acclamation. At the request of Morian he assumed 
the place assigned him at the festal board. Speeches were made 
and toasts drank, and to the many compliments bestowed upon 
him, Xanthippus replied in the most delicate terms. 

The ceremonies of the table having been terminated, many of 
the guests returned to their homes, while a few of the more fa- 
vored repaired to the drawing-room to join a party of ladies in- 


vited by Silera. Morian had whispered in the car of Xanthippus 
that his presence would be considered an especial favor among 
the ladies. He readily consented, and on entering the room was 
formally introduced to the company. Silera happened at the 
moment to have left the room, but returning soon was presented 
by her father to him. He had uttered but a word, when the rich 
color mounting to his cheeks betrayed some unusual emotion. 
She, however, commanded her feelings whatever they might 
have been, and addressed him in becoming language. Morian 
presently left them and joined a group of talkers in another part 
of the room. Xanthippus and Silera continued in conversation, 
the topic naturally suggesting itself being the result of the late 
battle. 

Fully established in womanhood, Silera possessed a counto- 
nance which betokened a strength of character which commands 
respect from the beholder. With dark hair arranged tastefully 
over a brow of ample dimensions, exhibiting the fairest intellec- 
tual powers, eyes of corresponding color, nose of the finest Gre- 
cian mould, lips, not of the cherry, pouting description, but deli- 
cately chiselled and finely tinted by the artist nature, while the 
chin advancing to its place completed a profile of rare beauty. 
Her form was such as frequent exercise in open air and whole- 
some diet would be likely to produce. Her height, something 
above the medium, was necessary to preserve the proportion 
which the healthy roundness of form demanded. If Morian was 
a fine specimen of the men of his day, his daughter was pre-em- 
inently so of the women. On the whole, it is safe to say that she 
was lovely, graceful, and provokingly bewitching. Silera speaks 
to Xanthippus in relation to the part he has acted in delivering 
her country from its foes, and now with some emotion continues : 

“Noble sir, I am convinced that to you I am under the deepest 
obligations as the preserver of my liberty, and perhaps of my life.” 

“If you have reference to the act of mine which released you 
from the grasp of the villain at the temple,” replied Xanthippus, 
“Jet me assure you, fair lady, that I am richly rewarded in know- 
ing that I have been of trifling service to the family of Morian. 
I can readily explain, in a word, the slight mystery which sur- 
rounds the incident of the evening to which you refer. I had just 
alighted from my carriage at the temple when the stifled cry you 
uttered attracted my attention. As I hurried toward the portico 
to ascertain the cause, I could just distinguish the forms of your- 
self and him who was bearing you swiftly away. Imagining that 
his course would lead to the rear of the temple, I sprang through 
a narrow court hoping it would lead thither, and by good fortune, 
arrived at the door whence your captor issued in time to prostrate 
him and liberate you. I recollected, as I saw your face when we 
reached my carriage, that I had seen you standing on the balcony 
of this house as I passed on the day of the procession, I therefore 
directed my servant to drive you thither, believing you would be 
in the midst of friends.” 

“QO, sir,” replied Silera, “I fear you can never realize the 
gratitude my heart would express but my poor words refuse to 
convey. Your act delivered me from a fate to which death would 
have been preferable. But let me entreat that you will not utter 
a word of this to my father or family. The perpetrator of this 
deed is known to me, but as I value the life of my beloved father, 
I am bound under the most solemn promise not to reveal the 
name. I can only trust that time, which changes all things, may 
bring upon him a just retribution.” 

“ Silera,” replied Xanthippus, “although the obligation you 
would put me under involves a mystery which for your sake I fear 
ought to be solved, I pledge my word to conceal all until at lib- 
erty, by your consent, to both speak and act in relation to it.” 

Their conversation was here interrupted by the approach of 
Cassina, supported by Marharbel, who gaily assailed Silera for 
thus appropriating so much of the attention of him whom all 
were so desirous of hearing in conversation. 

“ But, general,” he continued, addressing Xanthippus, “I be- 
lieve you will confess that you have been held in check by more 
repulsive forces in your day.” 

“ Cousin Silera,’”’ joined in Cassina, “remember the balcony 
conversation.” 

“ Ah, Cassina!”’ replied her cousin, “ your merry spirits are a 
blessing to you, if not a source of delight to me, at all times. 
But, in truth, I shall demand an explanation of this witty thrust.” 

Xanthippus smilingly proposed that, agreeably to the hint just 
dropped, they should favor the other side of the room with their 
presence, and offering Silera his support, they moved through the 
room and mingled with the company. 

At 2 late hour the assembly broke up, and Xanthippus, order- 
ing his carriage, returned to the citadel, not, however, before he 
had promised an early visit, in compliance with a request from 
Morian. Marharbel, gallantly conducting the fair Cassina, at- 
tended her to her father’s residence. Among the last to leave the 
hall was Masseva. <A cloud gathered on his brow as he strode 
forth upon the walk. 

“ Again,” he muttered between his clenched teeth, “again he 
crosses my path! Revenge shall yet be mine!” 

For several weeks Xanthippus continued busily engaged in ex- 
amining the defences of the city and suggesting improvements, 
many, if not all of which, were put into execution. In all his 
labors he found Marharbel and Masseva intelligent and willing 
co-operators. While he possessed superior skill in originating 
ideas, they were Abundantly competent to elaborate the same. Of 
the two, Marharbel seemed the more agreeable companion, while 
Masseva at times exhibited some degree of moroseness for which 
Xanthippus could not account, but deeming it but a ruffle of the 
moment, he gave it little thought, and allowed him full confidence. 
In the meantime he had fulfilled his promise to Morian, once, and 
by what follows, we shall infer again and again. 
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In an elegantly furnished apartment, surrounded by all the lux- 
uries that taste could suggest or wealth procure, sat Silera, and 
by her side, in thoughtful mood, was Xanthippus. For a time 
neither had spoken. At length Xanthippus broke the silence : 

“ Silera, Iam a soldier by education, a soldier by profession. 
I have fought many battles in defence of my adopted country, 
and finally have been permitted to act as an humble instrumentin 


the hands of the gods for averting the storm which threatened to, 


destroy your noble city. But alas! a conqueror, I am led captive 
—captive to one whose love I fear I can never receive in return. 
The time is drawing near when I must return to Greece, but I 
cannot leave you without declaring how deeply I have loved you 
since the moment I first came into your presence. Can I hope 
that in your heart I have found a place to merit esteem ?” 

Silera hesitated for a moment, then with the sensible decision 
which marked her character, replied : 

“Most noble sir, believe that never, before I met you, had I 
seen any of your sex for whom I could entertain the sentiment of 
love. I have honored, admired, but never loved another. You 
can but feel satisfied with this declaration, since coquetry is but 
too commonly a characteristic with ladies of my position. I say 
this, not in self-prais¢, but as a truth which you should know.” 

Xanthippus received this reply as became his Spartan education. 

On the day succeeding the evening on which the scenes just 
narrated transpired, a servant delivered a note to Silera, which 
she read as follows : 

“ Silera, once again I lay before you the proposal of my heart 
and hand. It would much better suit my purpose that you yield 
of your own accord, rather than compel me to resort to those 
fearful measures which you are aware I can employ.’ They who 
hold your father’s life in their hands, but await my consent, and 
he dies. I have now long held them back out of love I bear to 
you, trusting you would reconsider your former answers to my 
request. Beware of the vengeance of him who can hate as well 
as love. Impatiently awaiting your reply, I am, as yet, yourever 
devoted lover.” 

No signature was appended, but Silera, well knowing the au- 
thor, despatched an immediate reply, refusing in the most decided 
terms to harbor for a moment the idea of submitting to such 
threats, assuring him that already she was the betrothed of an- 
other, and one whose vigilance would defend both her and hers. 
She sought an early opportunity to acquaint Xanthippus with the 
circumstances attending the matter, deeming it no longer her duty 
to conceal the fact. Her father had but a few days before started 
on an embassy to Rome, which would detain him several weeks, 
she therefore felt no immediate cause for alarm on his account, 
but hoped before his return Xanthippus might apprehend the 
villain who persecuted her and those who sought her father’s life. 

Xanthippus heard with amazement the story of this conspiracy, 
and scarcely able to contain himself for indignation, vowed in the 
name of the gods that sleep should not visit his eyes before he had 
brought this wretch to justice. Silera would have checked this 
impetuosity, fearing he would in some way expose himself to per- 
sonal danger; but ere she could remonstrate he had seized his 
helmet and left the room. Taking his way to the citadel, he 
shortly arrived at his quarters, entered his room, and immediately 
seating himself at a writing-table applied himself with his pen. 
A note being finished, sealed and despatched to its address, by a 
servant, he occupied the remainder of the day in writing and ar- 
ranging papers which together with his letters he deposited in a 
portfolio. Evening had set in and Xanthippus is found at the 
door of his apartment, evidently awaiting the coming of some 
expected person. An approaching footstep is shortly heard, and 
soon the light over the door discloses the features of Masseva. 
Short salutations were exchanged, and the two generals betook 
themselves in the direction of the citadel gate leading to the lower 
town. Masseva returned alone something like an hour later and 
proceeded at once to his quarters. Silera was engaged at her 
toilet when one of her maids entered the room, saying that Cas- 
sina waited below in the hall desiring to speak with her. 

“ Ask my cousin up here,” said Silera. “I can attend to both 
her chat and my occupation.” 

Cassina entered the room in great agitation. 

“In the name of mercy, tell me what has happened!” cried 
Silera, alarmed by the appearance of Cassina. 

“TI scarcely know what to tell you,” said Cassina; “ but it is 
feared, nay, it is certain, that General Xanthippus is not to be 


found.” 
The pallid cheek of Silera told of the distress which this sudden 


news imparted, but assuming her wonted calmness, she finished 
her toilet, and ordering her chariot, accompanied by Cassina, re- 
paired to the citadel to ascertain the truth concerning the rumor. 
Arriving there, she learned that Xanthippus had not been seen 
since the evening before. Many surmises were offered, but no 
one could give any clue to his whereabouts. The city was searched 
by authority, but no trace of the missing general could be found. 
Everywhere, at the corners of streets, in places of business, and 
in drawing-rooms, this mysterious disappearance was the topic 
of conversation. Nothing coming to light for several days, the 
council was convened and the most active measures adop.ed to 
investigate still further. 

Silera, in the meantime, entertained hopes that Xanthippus 
might for some reason have left the city on some affairs at Tunis, 
concerning which she had heard him speak. One week—two 


weeks passed, and still no tidings were received from any quarter: 


which could in the least encourage the hope that Xanthippus was 
living. Silera reluctantly, mournfully, tearfully, now began to 
give up the fond hope she had cherished, and suffered the awful 
conviction to reach her heart that he had been assassinated. 

Four weeks had elapsed, when the astounding announcement 
was made that General Masseva had been arrested as the suspect- 
ed murderer of Xanthippus. This report was scarcely to be cred- 


ited, since no one had appeared more sincerely afflicted than did 
he at the loss of this general. Nevertheless, the report was soon 


corroborated by a public notice. An early day for the trial had | 


been appointed for the tribunal, and the evidence which would be 
brought against Masseva and the result of the trial were looked 
forward to with the most- intense anxiety by the citizens of Car- 
thage. Silera, by some unaccountable reason, when the news 
was imparted to her, betrayed very little emotion, much to the sur- 
prise of her friends. Cassina was sitting with her at the time, and 
exultingly exclaimed : 

“What think you now of my choice? Was I not right in dis- 
carding this false Masseva for the noble Marharbel ?” 

The day appointed for the trial arrived, and the council cham- 
ber was crowded with spectators. The judges and officers had 
assumed their places, when from a side room Masseva was led 
forward to a seat upon a platform. His countenance betrayed the 
traces of deep care, but he gazed steadily upon the audience, who, 
divided in opinion as to his guilt, presented a jury rendering their 
facial verdict. At length the presiding judge opened the case by 
stating the utter surprise which had filled the court when this 
charge was brought up against a general who had occupied hith- 
erto so honorable a position, both in the army and society. It 
was about to be proven against him, that when last seen Xanthip- 
pus was in his company, and this by three witnesses. Further, it 
would be shown that in his possession was found a mantle which 
Xanthippus wore at the time they were seen together. The first 
witness called was a guard, who had been stationed at the citadel 
gate. He clearly and distinctly stated that on the evening in 
question Masseva and Xanthippus passed out at the gate in the 
direction of the city, and that in something more than an hour 
Masseva returned alone. Another officer testified to having seen 
the two generals just after leaving the gate. But the third wit- 
ness was listened to with the greatest interest, he being no other 
than Marharbel. He said it was with feelings of mingled sorrow 
and regret that he was forced to testify against one who had been 
a companion and a friend for so many years. But in the loss of 
the noble Xanthippus, all other regrets were swallowed up, and to 
bring his murderer to justice became an imperative duty. He 
then went on to testify that, passing by Xanthippus’s quarters on 
the eventful evening, he noticed him standing at his door, appar- 
ently awaiting the coming of some person. Curiosity prompted 
him to delay for a moment, when he saw Masseva approach the 
house, where he joined Xanthippus, and both departed in the 
direction of the citadel gate. This circumstance alone would not 
have caused suspicion to arise in his mind, but having occasion 
to pass through a private room of Masseva’s, his attention was at- 
tracted by a mantle lying upon a table, and which he particularly 
remembered as having been worn by Xanthippus at the time he 
last saw him. It was not for him to say what causes could lead 
to this act on the part of Masseva, indeed, it seemed almost in- 
credible that any man could be found so base as to consent from 
any motives whatever to the injury of so great and good a man 
as Xanthippus. 

Masseva be:ng called upon for his defence, said : 

“T am accused of being the murderer of Xanthippus. I can 
say little more than to deny the charge, and call upon the gods to 
bear me witness that I speak the truth. I can explain only a por- 
tion of the mystery which has accumulated as evidence against 
me. It is true, met Xanthippus agreeably to an appointment 
with him. It is true that we passed out at the citadel gate to- 
gether, and equally true that I returned alone. It being a pleasant 
evening, Xanthippus proposed we should walk out while he com- 
mitted to my care some important matters. As we walked he in- 
formed me that it was possible he might be called from his post 
on the following day, and in that event, he would prefer to leave 
certain matters in my charge. He then proceeded to nafne them. 
We had reached the outside of the citadel wall, when a fresh 
breeze springing up, I being unprepared for the change experi- 
enced a slight chill, which Xanthippus noticing, he took off his 
mantle and begged I would place it upon myself, as he was amply 
clothed without it. I accordingly took it, and we continued on to 
the bay, when he, having finished his instructions, declared his 
intention of proceeding on to the city, while I, having no occasion 
to remain longer, returned to the citadel. Since the moment 
when I parted with Xanthippus, I have neither seen nor heard 
from him. This is my defence.” 

The judges retired for consultation, and after some time, re- 
turning, resumed their places again. The senior of the three 
arose and announced their decision in the following language : 

“ After listening carefully to the evidence in this case, we are 
compelled to say that, in our opinion, the defence is too weak to 
admit of consideration, since the story might easily be fabricated, 
and further, is unsustained by evidence. Again, the accused does 
not show in any way that any other person could have committed 
the crime of which he is charged. On the other hand, we find 
the accused to have been the last person associated with Xanthip- 
pus, and in possession of some of the clothing worn by him. In 
such cases as this our laws provide that the accused, unable to im- 
plicate other parties, shall suffer the penalty of the crime. I there- 
fore declare it our opinion that Toscor Masseva is guilty of the 
marder of Xanthippus the Lacedemonian. I will now proceed to 
pronounce sentence upon him.” 

The audience arose and in silence awaited the reading from the 
law book. At this moment a movement was noticed at the main 
door, and appearing from the midst of the throng, Morian and his 
daughter came forward. The station of the senator permitted 
the freedom with which he approached the tribunal and demanded 
whether sentence had been pronounced in the case. On being 
informed that it had not: 

“Then,” he continued, “ I demand that it be suspended.” 


“ And for what cause ?” asked the judge. 

“ Because there is further important evidence to be offered.” 

“ And is your evidence at hand ?” ; 

“Tt is.” 

And Morian retired to the ante+oom, returning presently fol- 
lowed by a tall personage whose features were concealed. On 
reaching the forum, the disguise was dropped and the shout of joy 
which burst from the audience announced the witness—Xanthippus. 
One voice was silent and one cheek blanched at this disclosure. 
Masseva, bursting into tears, sprang forward and threw himself 
upon the neck of Xanthippus, who in turn, was so much affected 
that it was with difficulty he could command his utterance as he 
attempted to speak. At length regaining his composure, he said : 

“T am but too happy to be able to appear as I now do to save 
the character as well a3 tho life of a noble friend. But while I 
do this, I at the same time convict a base coward whose arts had 
well nigh produced a double murder. I learn that my disap- 
pearance after leaving Masseva at the bay naturally produced some 
wonder. I had just entered one of the streets in the city when I 
was assailed by a ruflian, who, striking at me with his sword be- 
fore I had any intimation of his intent, brought me to the ground 
with a wound which he probably intended as deadly, and as I fell 
he exclaimed : ‘ That for your usurpation of my honors, and (strik- 
ing another blow) this for your accursed interference with the 
daughter of Morian.’ And here I accuse him as a dastardly cow- 
ard, who to force a lovely maiden to wed him, has resorted to 
threats, and finally was checked in the very act of attempting her 
abduction. Finding that I had become her protector, he then 
sought my life, as I have related. Yes, Marharbel, here I accuse 
you, and may the retribution which you so richly deserve be meted 
out to you at the hands of your laws.” Ata signal from the 
judge, an officer arrested Marharbel, who was placed in the chair 
vacated by Masseva. Xanthippus then continued his explanation 
of the mysteries attending his disappearance. “Marharbel hav- 
ing left me, I recovered from a fainting fit into which I had fallen, 
and was able with much effort to drag myself upon the ground to 
the door of the nearest cottage, whose inmates finding me wound- 
ed, assisted me to a bed and immediately procured a surgeon, who, 
after examination, pronounced my wounds as not mortal. I then 
enjoined the strictest secrecy upon all in the house, and also upon 
the surgeon, as to my whereabouts, preferring for certain reasons 
to await my recovery before making the fact that I was alive 
known. It is needless for me to say that this opportune appear- 
ance of mine was planned by the party who introduced me to-day.” 

Thus concluding, he seated himself. At the same time, Mas- 
seva coming forward and taking a paper from his pocket, said : 

“But a moment since I sat a prisoner in the chair now occupied 
by Marharbel. Then I was unable to make an accusation against 
that base man, which now, as a freeman, I deem it my duty to 
present. At the time we were besieged by the Romans and before 
the arrival of Xanthippus, a servant of mine found in a room used 
in common by Marharbel and myself, this letter, directed to the 
Roman consul, Regulus, in which is stated that an extensive con- 
spiracy was gathering in the city, the intent of which was to ad- 
mit the Romans, with them to attack the citizens and share the 
plunder equally. The letter proposed that, if agreeable to Regu- 
lus, the gates would be opened to him at any time he would ap- 
point. It bears the signature of Marharbel. I had previously 
noticed for some days an uneasiness in him for which I could 
not account, and on questioning his servant, he confessed that the 
note was committed to him for delivery, but fearing to go among 
the Romans he had thrown it down, intending to plead its loss if 
questioned by Marharbel in reference to it. I delayed bringing 
the matter to light, for the reason that I had been endeavoring to 
bring others concerned in the plot to justice with Marharbel.”’ ’ 


The letter was presented to the judges, who satisfied themselves 
that it was genuine, and after consultation decided that Marharbel 
was guilty of attempted murder, and conspiracy against the state, 
either of which crimes was punishable by death, and he was 
therefore sentenced to the block. He received his sentence with 
composure, then rising acknowledged the truth of all, saying fur- 
ther, that had not fate interfered there were those present who 
would have felt his power. He then cursed Xanthippus, Masseva, 
and Morian, and was only silenced by being carried from the hall. 

Again the drawing-room at Morian’s residence was brilliantly 
lighted and the return of Xanthippus the cause for a gathering 
there of the nobility. The betrothal of Silera was generally un- 
derstood, and she was overwhelmed with congratulations by her 
friends. Xanthippus in the meantime was the greater luminary 
around which circled the lesser lights. Masseva never received 
more attention than did he at this time. He had retired for a mo- 
ment to a recess near the balcony, when Silera approached him 
leading Cassina. She whispered a word in his ear, when he 
stepped forward, and taking the hand of Cassina, said : 

“Ts it possible that you now can revoke the decision which you 
made in answer to my former entreaties ? and can I yet feel that 
there is hope?” 

“O, Masseva!” she replied, “I have deeply wronged you, and 
suffered my foolish pride, even against the advice of Silera, to 
crush the true sentiment of my heart. If a life of devotion can 
prove my reciprocation of your love, I am yours in sincerity.” 

The smile which lighted Magseva’s face evinced the joy of his 
heart, while Silera beckoning to Xanthippus, exultantly cried : 

“ Victory, again !” 

Not many months later a brilliant marriage ceremony united 
the fortunes of Xanthippus and Silera, also of Masseva and Cas- 
sina. Long did the citizens remember this festival, and our hero 
by adopting their city as his home did not lessen their gratitude 
towards him, who had come to them in the time of need, and in 
their weakness supplied strength. 
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392 BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE PRISON ISLAND OF THE KING OF DELHI. 

We present on this page a view of the rocky island, one of the 
group of Andamans, in the Bay of Bengal, and west of Siam, in 
which the king of Delhi, for his rebellion to the British govern- 
ment, has been condemned to pass the remainder of his days. 
The picture shows a dreary waste of arid soil, rocky headland 
and wild wave, a scene as far as possible contrasted with the de- 
lights and splendors of which our readers are familiar through the 
descriptions and engravings we have heretofore published. Since 
the year 1824, when the British expedition against Burmah as- 
sembled at Port Cornwallis, the Andamans have scarcely been 
heard of in this country, and even their position on the map is 
comparatively unknown. The principal island is the most north- 
erly of the group, and extends a hundred and forty miles in length 
by twenty in breadth. The Little Andaman, on the other hand, is 
the most southerly, but does not exceed twenty-eight miles in 
length by seventeen in breadth. In the centre of the Great An- 
daman the land rises to the altitude of 2400 feet, forming a well- 
known beacon to mariners—the Saddle Peak. A few mall 
streams thence descend to the sea Various kinds of timber suit- 
able for shipbuilding are found in abundance ; but the only fruit 
worthy of mention is the mangrove ; the cocoa-nut, which flour- 
ishes in the neighboring Nicobars, does not grow in these islands. 
Many varieties of fish are caught off the coast, and constitute the 
chief food of the barbarous inhabitants, who also indulge in liz- 
ards, snakes, guanas, and rats. On the skirts of the forest which 
occupies the interior of the principal islands are seen herds of a 
diminutive specics of hogs, supposed to be descended from a ships 
wrecked stock. With the skulls and bones of there animals the 
islanders adorn their huts, und were thence accused of cannibal- 
ism, from a belief that their favorite ornaments were the indiges- 
tible remains of human beings whom they had slain and devoured. 
They are, in truth, a ciuel and savage race. Al] attempts to com- 


municate with them have been repelled by darts and flights of 


THE ANDAMANS, PRISON ISLAND OF THE KING OF DELHI. 


arrows. They are described as resembling a degenerate tribe of 
negroes. They have woolly hair, thick lips, and a flat nose ; their 
statue seldom exceeds five feet; their color is a deep, unshaded 
black ; and their costume that of primeval Adam before the Fall. 
Their huts consist of four poles driven into the ground, and inter- 
woven with boughs of trees. Their chief want is sufficiency of 
food, in search of which they are constantly prowling along the 
shores or climbing steep rocks ; their chief annoyance is from the 
countless insects that infest the islands, to guard against which 
they plaster themselves over with mud, and thus render their skin 
as impenetrable as the hide of the hippopotamus. Their woolly 
hair is painted with red ochre to an extent that would excite the 
envy of the Gael. But, wild as is their aspect and fierce their 
dispositions, they are nevertheless amenable to the laws of polite- 
ness and good breeding. It is possible that their manners may 
not be altogether to the taste of the ex-king of Delhi, and that 
our “ faithful allies ” may even stigmatise the Andamans as a sec- 
ond St. Helena ; but, at least, he will escape an ignominious death 
on the gallows, and will meet with as comfortable quarters as are 
assigned to political offenders on the deadly shores of Cayenne. 
Of course, during the present excited feeling on the part of the 
British, the almost unanimous epinion will be that the fate of the 
king of Delhi is exactly what it deserves. But as time on, 
it may be that there will be many to compassionate him, to re- 
member that he was surrounded by temptations, and that, in the 
midst of the revolt of his countrymen, it was perhaps impossible 
for him to resist the vortex. Certainly by countenancing the 
mutiny he forfeited his best interests—for he could never have be- 
lieved in its ultimate success, and, as a friend of the English, he 
was enjoying a royal pension, and titulary sovereignty. Surround- 
ed by luxury in his palace home, he might still have deemed him- 
self powerful. He had all the trappings and delights of Oriental 
_ , and his days were gliding onward to a ful end. 
This dream has now been rudely broken, and the remainder of 
his existence must be sad and bitter indeed. How swift the pas- 
sage, often, from honor to obscurity, from wealth to poverty ! 


SHELLEY THE POET. 

One day I drove the poet to Leghorn. In answer to my ques- 
tions, Shelley said: “In writing the Cenci my object was to see 
how I could succeed in describing passions I have never felt, and 
to tell the most dreadful story in pure and refined language. The 
image of Bertrice haunted me after seeing her portrayed. The 
story is well authenticated, and the details far more horrible than 
I have painted them. The Cenci is a work of art; it is not col- 
ored by my feelings, nor obscured by my metaphysics. I don’t 
think much of it. It gave me less trouble than anything I have 
written of the same length. I am now writing a play for the 
stage. It is affectation to say that we write a play for any other 
purpose. The subject is from English history; in style and man- 
ner I shall approach as near our great dramatist as my feeble 
powers will permit. King Lear is my model, for that is nearly 
perfect. I am amazed at my presumption. Poets should be 
modest. My audacity savors of madness. Considering the labor 
requisite to excel in composition, I think it would be better to 
stick to one style. The clamor for novelty is leading us all as- 
tray. Yet, at Ravenna, I urged Byron to come out of the dismal 
‘wood of error’ into the sun, to write something new and cheer- 
ful. Don Juan is the result. The poetry is superior to Childe 
Harold, and the plan, or rather want of plan, gives scope to his 
astonishing natural powers. My friends say me Prometheus 
is too wild, ideal, and perplexed with imagery. It may be so. 
It has no resemblance to the Greek drama. It is original, and 
cost me severe mcntal labor. Authors, like mothers, prefer the 
children who have given them most trouble. Milton preferred his 
Paradise Regained, Petrarch his Africa, and Byron his Doge of 
Venice. I have the vanity to wiite only for poetical minds, and 
must be satisfied with few readers. Byron is ambitious ; he writes 
for all, and all read his works. With regard to the great question, 
the system of the universe, I have no curiosity on the subject. I 
am content to see no farther into futurity than Plato and Bacon. 
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My mind is tranquil; I have no fears and some hopes. In our 
present gross matcrial state our faculties are clouded ;—when death 
removes our clay coverings the mystery will be solved.” 

He thought a play founded on Shakspeare’s “ Timon” would 
be an excellent mode of discussing our present social and political 
evils dramatically, and of descanting on them. After we had done 
our business, I called on a Scotch family and lured my compan- 
ion in. He abhorred forcing himself on strangers, so I did not 
mention his name, merely observing, “‘ As you said you wanted 
information about Italy, here is a friend of mine can give it you, 
for I cannot.” The ladies, for there was no man there, were cap- 
italspecimens of Scotch women, fresh from the land of takes— 
frank, fair, intelligent, and of course pious. After a long and ear- 
nest talk we left them, but not without difficulty, so pressing were 
they for us to stop to dinner. When I next visited them, the 
were disappointed at the absence of my companion and when 
told them it was Shelley, the young and handsome mother clasped 
her and : 

“ Shelley ! at bright-e outh—so tle, so intelligent, 
so thoughtful for us. Q, dla you not him ?” 

“ Because he thought you would have been shocked.” 

“ Shocked! why, f would have knelt to him in penitence for 
having wronged him even in my thoughts. If he is not pure and 
good, then there is no truth and goodness in this world. His 

ks reminded me of my own blessed baby—so innocent, so full 
of love and sweetness.” 

“ So is the serpent that tempted Eve described,” I said. 

“O, you wicked scoffer!” she continued. “But I know you 
love him. I shall have no peace of mind until you bring Birm 
here. You remember, sister, I said his young face had lines of 
care and sorrow on it—when he was showing us the road to Rome 
on the map and the sun shone upon it,—poor boy! 0, tell us 
about his wife ; is she worthy of him? She must love him dearly 
—and so must all who know him.” 

To palliate the warm-hearted lady’s admiration of the poet, as 
well as my own, I must observe, that all on knowing him sung the 


same song; and as I have before observed, even Byron in his 
most moody and cynical vein, joined in the chorus, echoing my 
monotonous notes. The reason was, that after having heard or 
read the rancorous abuse heaped on Shelley by the mercenary 
literature of the day—in which he was described as a monster 
more hideous that Caliban—the revulsion of feeling on seeing the 
man was so great, that he seemed as gentle a spirit as Ariel. 
There never has been nor can be any trne likeness of him. Des- 
demona says, “ I saw Othello’s visage in his mind,” and Shelley’s 
“visage”’ as well as his mind is to be seen in his works.— 


A PROMPT MAITRE-D’HOTEL. 

The habit of eating fast and carelessly is supposed to have par- 
alyzed Napoleon on two of the most critical occasions of his life 
—the battles of Borodino and Leipsic. On each of these ocea- 
sions he is known to have been suffermg from indigestion. On 
the third day of Dresden, too {as the German novelist Hoffman, 
who was in the town, asserts), the emperor’s energies were im- 
_ by the effects of a shoulder of mutton stuffed with onions. 

here can be no doubt that Napoleon’s irregularity as to meals 
injured his health and shortened his life. The general order to 
his household was to have cutlets and roast chicken ready at all 
hours, night and day, and it was observed to the letter by his 
maitre-d’hotel, Dunand, who had been a celebrated cook. In his 
more dignified capacity, he contrived to fall in with the humors 
of his imperial master, and, by so doing, tasbe of essential use at 
critical emergencies, when an hour of prolonged flurry or irrita- 
tion might have cost a province or a throne. On one occasion, 
when matters had gone wrong in some quarter, Napoleon re- 
turned from the Conseil d’Etat in one of his worst tempers and 
most discontented moods. A dejeuner a la fourchette, compris- 
ing his favorite dishes, was served up, and Napoleon, who had 
fasted since daybreak, took his seat. But he had hardly swal- 
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lowed a mouthful, when apparently some inopportune thought 
or recollection stung his brain to madness, receding from the 
table without raising from his chair, he uplifted his foot—dash 
went the table—crash went the dejeuner ; and the emperor, spring- 
ing up, paced the room with rapid and perturbed strides, indica- 
tive of a most frenzied rage. Dunand looked on without movin 
a muscle, and quietly gave the fitting orders to his staff. Qui 
as thought the wreck was cleared away, an exact duplicate of the 
dejeuner a ~—s as if by magic, and its presence was quietly 
announced by the customary “ Sa majeste est servie.”” Napoleon 
felt the delicacy and appreciated the tact of this mode of service. 
“ Me@ci bien, mon cher Dunand!”” and one of his inimitable 
smiles showed that the hurricane had blown over. Whether 
Napoleon was a hero to his valet-de-chambre we will not pretend 
to say, but he was certainly a hero to his maitre-d’hotel.—Zondon 
Illustrated News. 


CAMANCHES CARRYING OFF A CAPTIVE WHITE GIRL. 

The spirited sketch on the next represents a ma os 
Camanche Indians carrying off a captive girl on a raft. ile 
some of the party are putting forth their strength to pole the em- 
barkation against the stream, one of them, a chief, as Niotinguished 
by the number of his ornaments and the. style of his arms, 
looking calmly to the distance to note if any pursuit is attempted, 
while a younger chief, with his rifle in readiness, seems to act as 
the special guard of the fair and unhappy captive. The engrav- 
ing is from a painting by Mr. Wimar of St. Eons, the artist who 
executed the attack on the emigrant train exhibited last at 
Cotton’s, of which we published an engraving in the Pictorial. 
Such an exploit as that represented is characteristic of the Ca- 
manches, the wildest, fiercest, and most cunning of the predatory 
tribes of our frontier. Accomplished in horsemanship and arms, 
unscrupulous, skilfal and audacious, the Camanches are the 
scourges of their unoffending neighbors, though often they are 
severely punished for the ruthless outrages and wholesale thieving 
which seem to be their principal features. 
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THE NEW SPANISH ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP, 

If the fine vessel—the El Rey Don Jayme II.—recently com- 
leted for Mediterranean steam service, accomplishes all that her 
Builders anticipate for her, she will prove a triumph of naval 
architecture. Her model is certainly graceful and prepossessing 
tothe eye. She was built in England, by Messrs. J. Scott Russell 

& Co., nearly alongside the Leviathan, and is intended to ca 
the mails between Barcelona and the island of Majorca. This 
vessel is remarkable in several ways. She was built under the 
stern of the Leviathan, and, although a ship of 180 feet long, 25 
feet beam, and nearly 600 tons, builders’ measurement, she seemed 
amere cockboat in the vicinity of her leviathan sister; indeed, 
she was ——* supposed to be one of the small boats to be car- 
ried as a tender by the Leviathan. It is a curious fact that this 
— was actually built, equipped for sea, and fitted with engines 
and boilers during the period occupied in laying the ways and 
launching the big ship. The speed of this vessel, laden to her 
deep draught of water, was constructed to be 11 knots, or 13 stat- 
ute miles an hour. On her trial trip she performed 11.6 knots at 
the measured mile, which gives 13 1-2 statute miles. She has 
170-horse power, and only burns half a ton of fuel per hour. 
These engines were also built by Messrs. J. Scott Russell & Co., 
and were fitted in the ship on the stocks, so that on the instant of 
launching the ship steamed off on her trial trip, the engines work- 
ing as smoothly as if they had been long in use. There is a spe- 
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ciality in her construction worthy the attention of American 
builders, and, as we yet hope to see iron steamships extensively 
built on this side of the Atlantic, we invite attention to it. It is 
matter of notoriety, that when iron ships have been lost or severe- 
ly injured at sea, that effect has generally taken place by the ship 
breaking across in the middle of her length—a misfortune com- 
monly called “ breaking her back.” Even when this has not hap- 
pened, iron vessels have too often shown their weakness in the 
direction of length by working their rivets loose, so as to be both 
leaky and dangerous. It was to get rid of this source of danger- 
ous weakness that Mr. Russell invented the longitudinal system of 
building. Having tried various experiments which satisfied him 
of its correctness, he first introduced it into practical use in the 
tc. Nt service in a small steam-vessel called the Humber, about 
twelve years since ; but it is only now, after so long an experience 
of its superiority, that he has thought himself justified in intro- 
ducing it for general adoption, as safer, stronger, and on the whole 
a better disposition of materials than the old or transverse system. 
In the interval he has tried the system practically in the &teamship 
Maximilian, of 800 tons and 200-horses power, the Baron Osy, of 
800 tons and 250-horses power, the Ban and the Brun, gunboats 
in the royal navy, and in twelve smaller vessels, with unquestion- 
able advantage. On a larger scale the author of this system in- 
troduced it into the structure of the great ship Leviathan, which 
he has built entirely on the longitudinal system. The longitudinal 
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system consists in dispensing in a great measure with the numer- 
ous iron frames of a ship, and in substituting for them longitudi- 
nal stringers placed along every plate of the ship. Thus, instead 
of about a hundred frames of angle iron placed across the Jayme 
II. so closely together as eighteen inches, which is the usual plan, 
sixteen powerful iron stringers run continuously along every plate 
throughout the length of the ship. The advantage of this is, 
that while between every pair of frames there used to be a weak 
place left, through which the ship was liable to break her back, 
without the frame contributing materially to prevent it, by this 
system it is believed that the same quantity of iron renders a ship 
at least twenty per cent. stronger and more durable. The trans- 
verse strength of the ship of course requires also some provision 
to be made. In this system it is done by a plate, between all the 
adjacent stringers, being inserted at right angles to the stringers 
and to the skin of the ship, so that all the inside is really divided 
into a series of boxes, open to the interior of the ship. It is an 
incidental advantage of this formation of ship that, by a judicious 
arrangement of the stringers, all the spaces betwéeh them are 
open for the reception of goods and for cabin accommodation. 

he stringers, in fact, form the divisions of the beds in the fore 
cabin and in the ladies’ cabin ; for reasons special to the Jayme 
II., ordinary frames were left in the saloon cabin; but all the 
rest of the vessel is longitudinal. Her appearance on the water 
is uncommonly striking and graceful, as the picture shows. 
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“IL ZINGARO.” 


BY H. W. BENNETT. 

“Ts picture should bring a rare price,” said the old man, to 
himself. 

His little grandson, who had been on his knees for hours, ad- 
miring the grand old collection of paintings which had just been 
brought into the shop, looked up at these words, and asked : 

“Why, grandfather? It is not half so beautiful as this fresh, 
shining one.” 

“Much more beautiful and valuable, darling,” said the old pic- 
ture-dealer, fondly. ‘It is the work of a great man, a great ar- 
tist, whose productions come down to us with the stamp of a rare 
genius, such as is known perhaps only once in a century.” 

“ What was his name, grandfather ?” 

“Look on the margin where ths frame is all rotted away, and 
try to read it.” 

The boy drooped his long, fair curls for several minutes over 
the dim brush marks that formed the name, and spelled out, 
slowly, “Antonio de Solario.” 

“Right, my boy ; and here comes one who will be glad to take 
it off my hands.” 

While he spoke, a noble looking man, in the garb of an ecclesi- 
astic, entered the shop, and his attention was drawn to the picture 
by noticing the bright-haired boy kneeling before it. It was the 
Abbe Louis Celotti; and when he left the shop the picture was his 
own, and the price which his appreciative taste led him to offer, lay 
in shining gold in the picture-dealer’s hand. 

“I will lay this by to pay for thy lessons, Guilio,” said the old 
man. “Thou shalt be a painter, darling; thou art so fond of 
pictures, that thou wilt be a rare one.” And the fair boy’s eyes 
sparkled with a joy that told how very sweet that would be to him. 

The abbe showed his prize and was happy and envied in its pos- 
session. The sight of it brought to many minds the romantic and 
interesting story which has floated down for more than two cen- 
turies, of the painter’s early love, and the ambition which secured 
to him its object. At one of the abbe’s conversaziones, the ques- 
tion turned upon this romantic affair, and as many of those pres- 
ent were ignorant of its details, the host was importuned to relate 
them. We shall give it in the abbe’s words, but must remark at 
the same time that the reader must not confound it with that of 
Matsys, the Flemish painter (the Blacksmith of Antwerp), al- 
though the story in some points resembles that of Matsys. 

It was in the autumn of 1409, that a great painter at Naples, 
named Colantonio del Fiore, required some mechanical aid in se- 
curing one of his long figures in a certain position. Some trifling 
metallic work was found necessary, and he employed a wandering 
tinker who was passing by to assist him. The tinker was a young 
man about twenty-five years old, who for years had travelled 
about with the implements of his trade, and was now stopping to 
pursue it for the first time in Naples. 

He had scarcely-tommenced his task, when the painter was 
suddenly called out; and fearing perhaps to trust a stranger 
among his valuable pictures alone, he sent his daughter Leonora 
to take his place in the studio until his return. As she was about 
to enter, she stopped short at sight of the young and handsome 
gipsey, whose clear, olive complexion, close, crisp curls, and a 
natural grace far surpassing that of the young Neapolitans of her 
acquaintance, attracted her attention at once. 

Her father being detained for some time, she gradually entered 
into conversation with him, and was charmed at the freshness and 
generosity of the sentiments he expressed. Whatever might be 
his origin or education, Leonora felt convinced that he could be 
no common -man; and she was even romantic enough to think 
that he might be some nobleman in disguise, travelling about the 

‘country to enjoy life and observe character, or perhaps with a still 
deeper motive. 

For days afterwards, the wandering tinker lingered around the 
streets of Naples, frequently passing the dwelling which contained 
alike the home of Fiore and his studio. Sometimes he was re- 
warded by the sight of Leonora at the window, and was invariably 
distinguished by a smile whenever that happened. The gipsey 
was a man of resolute and determined mind, and he resolved to 
know his fate at once. He went to the studio one morning before 
the usual hour for visitors, and boldly asked the painter for the 
hand of his daughter. The absurdity of such a request from one 
of the gipsey’s rank struck Fiore speechless with surprise ; but 
when he recovered himself, he burst into a strain of derision and 
ridicule, and dismissed him from his presence. 

The Zingaro left the studio with a bitterness at his heart unfelt 
before. He walked along the public road with a dejected look 
which could only belong to one in the deepest sorrow. No sight 
nor sound engaged his attention, until the sharp hoofs of a horse 
striking the stones near him made him look up, and then he saw the 
danger to which the rider, a noble looking lady, was exposed from 
the fright of the animal. To seize the bridle and assist her to dis- 
mount, despite the kicks and plunges of the frightened horse, was 
his instant act; then throwing the rein over a neighboring post, 
he left him to exhaust himself by his exertions to get free ; while 
with all the grace of a polished courtier, he proffered his aid to 
the lady, who was half dead with affright. She had been riding 
with a party, when her horse becoming unmanageable, had run 
with her for nearly a mile. She expressed the most grateful 
thanks to her preserver from a death which she shuddered to 
think of. She added that, if he would come to the king’s palace 
he would find that his majesty would not be ungrateful for the 
preservation of his sister. 

“So then,” mused the Zingaro, “I have a friend at court, at 
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least. Perhaps if the old painter knew this, he might not scorn 
me quite so much.” 

He looked after the retreating figure of the princess as she en- 
tered a carriage, and inwardly resolved to do her bidding in going 
to the palace, and to ask her interest in his love affair. Day after 
day he passed and repassed the palace, hoping to see the princess 
again. He was rewarded at last by seeing her come out, dressed 
for another ride on horseback. She was accompanied by a troop 
of ladies and gentlemen, but her quick eye caught sight of him, 
and she gave him her hand to kiss. 

“Why have you not shown yourself here before, my brave de- 
liverer?” she asked. “ You must come hither to-morrow and tell 
me how I can serve you.” 

He bowed assent, and before the cavalcade had formed, he was 
The painter was alone, and looking 
up from his work, was somewhat annoyed by the entrance of the 
gipsey. The latter renewed his application in bold but manly 
tones for the hand of Leonora. 

“Indeed, young man,” was the answer, “ you ask impossibili- 
ties. Besides I shall never bestow my daughter’s hand on any 
man who is not fully as good a painter as myself.” 

“Ts that your decision ?” 

“Tt is.” 

“ Then will you give her to me, if, after ten years’ patient study, 
I return to you a painter ?” 

“Well, perhaps I do not risk much by saying yes to your 
proposition.” 

** Will you promise ?” asked the gipsey, vehemently. 

Colantonio began to be frightened at the young man’s earnest- 
ness, and was ready to promise anything to get rid of him; and 
he assured him that should he return in ten years a distinguished 
artist, he should marry Leonora. 

“Will you go with me to the palace, and renew your promise 
before the sister of the king ?” 

The painter started ; this was an unexpected view of the case, 
and if the young man really had friends at court, perhaps there 
might be no such great objection to him after all as he had imag- 
ined. Early on the following day, the Zingaro went to the palace 
and was graciously received by the princess. He told his tale in- 
genuously, and received her genuine sympathy. 

“ Bring Fiore hither!” she cried. “I will engage that he con- 
sent ; and moreover I will myself furnish you with the means to 
acquire a profession that will enable you to carry on this charming 
little romance to your perfect satisfaction.” 

The gipsey needed no second bidding, and in a short time the 
painter was in the presence of the princess. Awed by the mingled 
sweetness and dignity of her appearance, and impressed with the 
earnestness of her interest in the young gipsey, he gave the re- 
quired promise to bestow his daughter upon him at the time, and 
on the conditions specified. 

With true womanly tact, the princess stipulated for a single in- 
terview between the lovers before the final parting, and she further 
promised the anxious Zingaro that his betrothed should be the 
special object of her protection during his absence. By her ad- 
vice, too, he went directly to Bologna and engaged the instruc- 
tions of Lippo Dalmasi, who, at first learning his object, tried to 
dissuade him from so wild a scheme, but, on finding him resolute, 
he consented to receive him as his pupil. 

The delighted gipsey commenced his studies with a fervor and 
assiduity that augured success, and soon became so accomplished 
in his art that Lippo revoked his former counsel, and strenuously 
advised him persevere. Under his instruction he remained six or 
seven years, and he then went to Ferrara and Venice, studying 
the styles of different painters, and improving the opportunities 
thus widely spread before him. ° 

Meantime nothing had been heard at Naples, of the art student. 
Del Fiore dismissed him altogether from his mind, or if he thought 
of him at all, it was as the wandering tinker whom a transient ad- 
miration of Leonora’s beauty had perhaps won from his degrada- 
tion for a few days, and who had probably joined himself anew to 
his old habits, pursuits and associates. That he was progressing 
in study of any kind, or would ever claim Leonora’s hand, was an 
idea too absurd to be thought of; and he wondered that one so 
sensible and intelligent as the princess, should have become so 
infatuated with a travelling gipscy. 

Leonora was far more sanguine, as it is indeed the nature of 
youth. She believed that he would come, and believing this, she 
discouraged every aspirant to her hand, and lived the life of a nun 
for the sake of the absent Solario. One crisp curl from the no- 
ble head which she had admired, lay in its shining brightness in a 
little casket in her chamber. This she often took from its con- 
cealment, shed tears over it, and returned it to the casket, wonder- 
ing if he to whom it belonged was thinking of her. Her own af- 
fectionate heart solved the problem, and she awaited with patient 
longing the return of “Il Zingaro.” 

The gracious and beautiful princess had ascended the throne of 
Naples, and the whole kingdom was ringing with her praises. 
She was one of the truest types of that purcly feminine yet lofty 
character which has been so well described by one of the gifted 
ones of our own age :—‘ Her birth, her education, and above all, 
the genius with which she was endowed, combined to inspire a 
passion for the ethereal, the tender, the imaginative, the heroic— 
in one word, the beautiful. It was in her a faculty, divine, yet of 
daily life; it touched all things, but, like a sunbeam, it touched 
them with a golden finger. * * * * 

“Will your majesty give me your opinion of this picture?” 
asked a gentleman high in office at court, as he one morning took 
his station near the queen. 

He unrolled a painting with her consent, and revealed a noble 
likeness of his own distinguished face. The queen gazed in ad- 


miration, and pronounced it not only a perfect likeness, but a 
painting of rare excellence. 

“T knew your majesty would think so. 
painter ?” 

“Certainly, prince. I would not miss seeing him for the world.” 

In a few moments the prince returned, accompanicd by a person 
about thirty-eight or thirty-nine years of age, whose dark olive 
complexion, full black eyes, and noble forehead from which 
waved a profusion of black curls, formed the queen’s beau ideal 
of manly beauty. The stranger took from its wrapping a small 
painting of the Madonna and Child, exquisitely executed, and of- 
fered it to the queen’s acceptance. It was a welcome gift, and was 
fully admired by all present. But while the courtiers were ex- 
amining and commending the picture, which the queen had passed 
round for their inspection, the painter was on his knees before her, 
and recalling to her remembrance the gipsey of ten years ago. 

“The preserver of my life! how could I forget him? Believe 
me, he was not forgotten ; but the change—” 

“True, your majesty. You would have hardly recognized in 
me the youthful looking Solario, whose greatest triamph has been 
that he was enabled to preserve you from danger.” 

“For which you were never rewarded! But, trust me, now that 
I have the power in mine own hands, it shall be so no lenger. 
Tell me what boon you wish for most ?” 

“For that which your majesty knows I have long coveted—the 
hand of Leonora del Fiore.” 

“Ah, I remember! the daughter of the painter? Be content ; 
you shall have your wish. But who is the painter of this gem ¢” 

“Myself, gracious queen.” 

“Ts it indeed so? Colantonio would never believe it! 
me a proof of your power ?” 

An easel was brought, the queen passed through a single sitting, 
and her own portrait was admirably taken in her presence. The 
queen was delighted. She saw his superiority, and determined at 
once what course to pursue. 

“Step behind this curtain, signor (that is your title in future), 
and I think I can give youatriumph. How long is it since you 
left Naples ?” 

“Nine years and ten months, your majesty.” 

“Very good. I shall now send for Colantonio del Fiore, and 
ask his opinion of these pictures.” 

Solario trembled, but took his place behind the curtain. He 
had a noble confidence in his talents, but the price of this ordeal 
was too precious not to cause some emotion. Shortly he heard 
Colantonio enter and make his obeisance to the queen. 

“ Signor,” she said, “I sent for you to ask your opinion of these 
three pictures.” 

“Admirable! The sketch of your majesty shows superior 
genius ; the portrait of Prince B is a highly finished one, ex- 
quisitely faithful ; and this beautiful cabinet picture is unquestion- 
ably one of the very highest excellence.” 

“Your opinion is mine, signor; the painter is indeed one of 
rare merit. I would that your engagement to the gipsey did not 
prevent you from giving the hand of your beautiful daughter to 
this man,” she continued, in a musing tone. “ Were you not held 
by that promise, I would marry her to-morrow to one so gifted.” 

A shade of trouble crossed the brow of the painter. ‘ What a 
fool I have been to bind myself to a wandering gipsey!” thought 
he; “but Iam glad that only two months of the time is to elapse, 
and then I trust that Leonora will listen to reason.” 

“As we have heard nothing of him for so many years, would 
your majesty think it very wrong to wait no longer than the 
remaining two months ?” 

“Perhaps it would be excusable ; but we will introduce another 
person, who shall decide if it be wrong.” 

She touched a silver bell, and Solario came forth from his 
concealment. 

“This is the painter, Signor Colantonio. He is henceforth 
chief painter to the court of Naples, and the husband of one who 
must be loved and honored for her constancy. He is the wander- 
ing gipsey, Antonio de Solario !” 

There was no reluctance now—and the old painter insisted on 
carrying him home under a feigned name, in order to mystify 
Leonora. Love, however, is more sharp-sighted than it gets credit 
for being. When they entered the room, Leonora gave one long, 
peircing glance at the noble forehead, and beautiful eyes, which the 
lapse of years had not changed, and then fell fainting to the floor. 

I am sorry to record this instance of weakness in one old enough 
to have been marriageable for tea years ; but the sex is proverbial- 
ly weak, and I can trace no evidence of any superior strength in 
the pretty damsel who had waited so patiently for the re-appear- 
ance of “Il Zingaro.”’ Still I rejoice to say that she recovered 
sufficiently to have the wedding ceremony performed in less than 
a week, under the auspices of the queen herself. 

Solario took his place the same day as court painter; and the 
frescoes illustrating the life of St. Benedict, in the church of San 
Severinus, although nearly defaced, bear evidence of his talents at 
this period. For thirty-six years the artist and his beloved Leo- 
nora lived together, until at the ripe age of more than threescore 
and ten, death gently loosed the bonds that chained the rare 
painter to this dull world, and showed him the rich glories of that 
heaven where there is no difference, in the sight of God, men and 
angels, between a prince of the blood royal and “ Il Zangaro.” 
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ROSA BONHEUR. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


~ 


“ Anp so your father bids you come no more to my studio ?” 

The speaker was a young man with pale, classic face, and ear- 
nest eyes, in the garb of an artist; the listener a young and lovely 
girl; and they stood together in a little studio in the Rue de —, 
Paris. 

“Yes, Raymond, he bade me pay you the price for the pictures, 
and tell you he had no further orders. I cannot come again.” 
And a grieved smile crept about the full, dewy lips. 

“Ah, I see!” said the young man, bitterly. ‘ Raymond Bon- 
heur is but a poor artist, who has no fortune but his easel, his 
palette, and his models—he is no match for the rich Messieur’s 
daughter. I will obey him, mademoiselle.” 

“ Mademoiselle !”’ repeated the young girl, with rushing tears. 
“ Raymond, you are cruel—so cold, so bitter! Ah, Raymond !” 

“ Helas! Raymond Bonheur must school his heart to forget,” 
repeated the artist, sadly. 

“Forget? O, no, that must not be! Raymond, if I should tell 
you—if I should say—” But a bright blush revealed the confes- 
sion that her maiden pride caused to die upon her lips—a _ confes- 
sion that flooded the poor artist’s heart with joy, since it told him 
that he was beloved by the rich man’s daughter. 

“ Ma chere petite une, you love me?” And clasping her hand, 
he gazed deeply into her eyes. 

“ Ah, Raymond, you will not talk now of forgetting me?” 
murmured the girl, hiding a face flushed redder than Provence 
roses on his shoulder. 

“And yet, why should Raymond Bonheur ask one reared in 
elegance to share the home and privations of a poor artist, who 
has his name and fortune to win? Why should he repay the lib- 
erality of her father by seeking his child’s love? a belle, I dare 
not !”’ said Raymond, sadly. 

“ Raymond, you make me miserable. True love counts naught 
as sacrificed for the beloved. Ah, Raymond!” 

But why need pen of ours record fuither words spoken there in 
that little studio—words that have been, and will always be ut- 
tered, so long as men will love, and women are generous and self- 
sacrificing and true. It is enough to say that, when the sunset 
shadows fell athwart the gay Boulevards and the tall turrets of 
Notre Dame, a Catholic priest had joined the hands and lives of 
the young French artist and the mother of Rosa Bonheur. 

Years passed in gay, bustling Paris—years in which the wealthy 
parents had not owned their disinherited child—years in which 
the artist toiled on, amid his paints and models, striving ever on 
his upward way, not to fame and riches, but to a competence. 
And yet his pictures and statues, taking their chance of sale amid 
the works of hundreds beside himself in great, heartless Paris, 
could not always keep poverty from his door. For years he 
wrought on, day after day and often deep into the night, while 
few orders came to his studio; and in those early days, while a 
brood of small children were rapidly springing up around them, 
the faithful wife, who loved her husband with romantic ardor, col- 
lected a group of pupils in her apartments and turned her accom- 
plishments to advantage by instructing them in music, and thus 
laying the beautiful fruit of her devotion upon the altar of domes- 
tic love. There were no gloomy days, however, in the life of 
Raymond Bonheur and his beautiful young wife; for the most 
conjugal love and devotion lightened every burden; and when, 
after the lapse of time, the talents of the artist began to meet ap- 
preciation, and liberal orders flowed in for his pictures, the retro- 
spect of that period seemed very pleasant. 

“Tt is not every man who has such a self-sacrificing, self-deny- 
ing little wife as I,” the artist would say, looking up from his 
easel to the graceful figure flitting about his studio. 

“Nor every woman such a lover-husband as my Raymond,” 
was the reply. 

In these days was born Rosa Bonheur, the one, amid a numer- 
ous family of children, who inherited her father’s talents in union 
with a vigorous physical organization and an exuberance of ani- 
mal life. We do not know that the childhood of Rosa gave token 
of the possession of unusual talent, or in any wise different from 
that of her brothers and sisters, save in this exuberant flow of 
Spirits and an aversion to restraint which ever characterizes those 
destined to walk other than life’s beaten track. It is said that she 
disliked extremely the trammelling bounds of the school-room, 
preferring to recite her task to her mother, and much preferring a 
romp in the Champs Elysees to either. Perhaps, thus early, she 
also gazed with childish delight upon the magic creations which 
sprang beneath her father’s hand ; that little studio may have been 
the shrine of her child-worship, the Mecca to her heart-pilgrimage, 
and even then the problem of her own mission been slowly work- 
ing itself out. This problem does not always break at once 
upon the mind’s vision, but manifests itself sooner or later to the 
patient seeker. 

Rosa’s childhood had passed, and when she had attained her 
thirteenth year there came a fearful shadow to her home. Her 
gentle mother, the beautiful girl of the artist’s love, the rich man’s 
daughter, the self-denying wife, the tender mother, lay ill—dying. 
Then the studio was darkened, orders were unfulfilled, the paints 
dried upon the palette, and the brushes hung unused upon the 
easel. Raymond Bonheur’s wife was dead! Rosa was mother- 
less ; and the stricken husband paced to and fro in an agony of 
grief. For days and weeks they could scarce rouse him from the 
apathy of his despair. Life was shrouded in thick mists of gloom 
—its pursuits and aims had lost all charms. Orders accumulated, 
but the dust gathered on his pictures and models. 


But the keenest grief will grow blunted by the passage of time 
and this mood of despair passed. There were children to ciamm 
his care. Rosa, fast growing into womanhood—and, though often 
shedding tears when she thought of her mother, still rebounding 
with all the elasticity of her gay temperament from the stroke— 
needed a restraining hand. At this juncture, the father bethought 
him of an excellent sewing-school, where quiet and womanly oc- 
cupations would exert a beneficial effect in his daughter’s exuber- 
ant freedom. 

“TI do not want to go there, father,” pleaded Rosa; “it is so 
still, so tame, to sit all day with a needle, sewing, sewing. I wish 
I had been born a boy, then I could paint or model in clay, be- 
come a mechanic, or do anything but sit down to this hum-drum 
work. Don’t send me to the sewing-school, father !” 

But the father smiled and shook his head; and Rosa went to 
the sewing-school, varying the monotony of her tasks with visits 
at noon and night into a neighboring mechanic’s shop, where she 
would set the whizzing machinery in motion and turn -the rapid 
lathe, thus revelling in the very lawlessness of freedom and ani- 
mal spirits. Not yet to Rosa Bonheur had come the revelation of 
her destiny. 

One day Raymond Bonheur came home from a walk to his 
studio. The door was slightly ajar, and his footsteps did not dis- 
turb the occupant. The artist paused and gazed mutely upon a 
strange picture. <A painting still wet lay upon his easel—a vivid 
group of animal figures, rich in coloring, strikingly correct in at- 
titude and expression, an embodied personation of animal life. 
Surely those were the very horses and kine he had seen grazing 
and frisking in wild freedom in the fields he had daily passed dur- 
ing his long walks down country roads in the suburbs of Paris ! 
On the floor knelt a young girl, modelling from a lump of wet 
clay. As he paused, he saw the veins swell on her forehead, her 
eyes kindled with enthusiastic fires, her lips red as a pomegranate, 
and slightly cleft. Her breath came convulsively ; she worked 
like one mad. She stepped back to view her finished figure. 

“Rosa!” The spell was broken; the girl turned, and with a 
rapid glance at her creations, flung herself amid her sobs into her 
father’s arms. And the proud artist, pressing her convulsively to 
his bosom, said : 

“My daughter, you shall paint and model at my side !” 

Thenceforth there were no more sewing-schools for Rosa Bon- 
heur. Her fingers had found a fitter instrument than the needle 
—the painter’s brush. Like a revelation from heaven had come 
the knowledge of her vocation; her sphere was found. Where 
crowds of artists congregated daily, at the Louvre, studying and 
copying the grand old masters, there, too, sat the girl Rosa Bon- 
heur, a new love growing into her life—the love of her glorious 
art. Early came she hither and late she lingered, her soul revel- 
ling in its new-found inspiration. 

But not without toil, and often discouragement, came success at 
first to this enthusiastic girl. Genius rarely steps into royal for- 
tune; the path of its advancement is oftenest marked with toil and 
endeavor, disappointment and renewed endeavor, before its feet 
are firmly planted on the vantage ground of success. Rosa Bon- 
heur wrought unceasingly and with unremitting resolve, fairly 
earning the reward she gained; a brilliant example to fainting, 
struggling souls. 

It is related that one of her first pictures which she executed in 
the Louvre, and which elicited warm encomiums from an artist 
there, accompanied with his predictions of future success in her 
calling, was often erased, till she despaired of making it even a 
mediocre effort. But the artist who detected the germs of excel- 
lence in the endeavor, spoke an encouraging word ; and thus Rosa 
Bonheur felt that her reward had commenced, and that she had 
not mistaken her calling. 


“Ho, Jean! see where yonder comes that strange girl we saw 
yesterday at work with her bag of wet clay in the field where my 
cattle fed! What can she want here in the slaughter-house ?” 
exclaimed a brawny, red-armed butcher to his companion, gazing 
upon a young girl who approached them. 

“Please, messieurs, will you let me sit here awhile and draw ? 
You are going to slaughter those two noble oxen ?” she asked, 
taking out her sketch-book and seating herself in the building at a 
little distance from the spot where the yoke of fat cattle were al- 
ready secured with a large cable rope, awaiting the butcher’s 
heavy axe. 

“ Yes, ma’m’selle, we’re willing you should sit here,” replied 
the man, respectfully ; “but, to my mind, the cattle down in the 
pasture would make a prettier picture than these. See, they know 
they’ve got to die; they smell blood ; it makes ’em look wild and 
fierce. The slaughter-house aint jest a fit place for a woman.” 

~ But, to the young girl who sat there—that young girl of but 
seventeen, with the high, calm forehead, the large, shadowy eyes, 
and the invincible will—to that girl, so absorbed in her art that 
she spared herself no scene, however sickening or revolting to 
woman’s eyes, lest she might fall short of truth and fidelity to na- 
ture and life—there was no shudder of fear in the scenes she daily 
sought in the common slaughter-house. 

Reader, perhaps at some period of your life you have seen the 
dying glance of some animal; it was that look of agony, some- 

‘thing above the brute, yet not wholly human, which Rosa Bon- 
heur’s pencil, there in the reeking slaughter-house, rapidly trans- 
ferred to her sketch-book, to look out upon you again from the 
eyes of those animals she introduces into her wonderful pictures 
till you turn away with a keen thrill, as of pity, at your hearts. 
Other women, timid, delicate and sensitive, would probably have 
lacked the nerve to visit the scenes whence this artist obtained her 
faithfully correct and startling delineations ; but Rosa Bonheur’s 


genius was like her fame, sturdy and strong—and even at that 


early age, she seemed a self-centred woman, subduing all impulses 
and feelings to the sway of her art. 

One who has seen her writes :—‘ We have, as yet, had no portrait 
which does the remotest justice to Mademoiselle Bonheur. We 
have features tolerably correct—an indifferent idea of her clear, high 
brow, an intuitive conception of those large, shadowy eyes; but 
of the strong, inflexible will, the stern, tangible determination, the 
reticence of thought, soul and spirit, the scarcely repressed eager- 
ness of ambitious aspirations, these are the points which no artist 
can enchain, and these are the salient points of Mademoiselle 
Bonheur’s face.” 

I think it must have been ‘that “strong, inflexible will” which 
reconciled the woman to the sights and scenes she must often 
have encountered in her daily search after living models for her 
paintings of animal life—which led her into the common slaughter- 
house among the rude, coarse, brawny butchers, to the race-course 
where usually congregate the lawless, the riotous, the rough jockey, 
and the roughest elements of society. But, undeterred, by any 
hindrances, Rosa Bonheur went thither, and with mighty artistic 
grasp secured the most magnificent forms of animal life, to clothe 
them anew in almost living and breathing reality. 


And now Rosa Bonheur’s reward has come. So surely as she 
has wrought her way upward, step by step, by the most unflinch- 
ing industry, so surely does she wear the crown—the queen of 
painters in her own peculiar province, the most successful delinea- 
tor of animal life the nineteenth century has seen, and the greatest 
female painter the world has ever known ! 

Some have queried—Are Rosa Bonheur’s joys womanly joys ? 
are her pleasures womanly pleasures? To such we make an- 
swer—Genius owns no sex; and the possession and cultivation of 
Rosa Bonheur’s talents renders her none the less feminine. God 
does so endow all, and this is well; but when he does bestow such 
gifts, he also gives the power for their development. The fruits 
of Rosa Bonheur’s genius, her grand pictures, are given to the 
world ; but these are the offspring of her brain, not her heart—that 
is given to the brothers and sisters for whom she labors, and to 
whom she beautifully devotes, with all a sister’s love, the proceeds 
of her works. : 

The life of this woman of genius is a beautiful example, a keen 
reproach to thogg supine, idle drones who are content to thrive 
upon the honey which the working bees have stored in the hive— 
who sit tamely down, and with folded hands make feeble moan— 
“Tam helpless; I can do nothing!” If to such prominent work- 
ers as Rosa Bonheur are entrusted the ten talents, why shall those 
who own but one suffer that one to rust out, or lie buried in the 
napkin of idleness and vanity ? 

And even now, her laurel crown won, and her splendid pictures 
on their world-wide journey making her fortune, the artist is not 
idle. Every mail brings orders for the creations of her pencil ; 
and all day long she sits in her studio on /a Rue Rom/fort, conversing 
with her thronging visitors, or sketching and painting rapidly at 
her easel. 

Dukes, counts, marquises, nobles of every grade, love to linger 
in the studio of Rosa Bonheur’s painting-room, and watch the 
creations that spring into existence beneath her magic hand; pil- 
grims from over seas, making le grand tour, would as soon forget 
to visit the Vatican or Louvre, as Rosa Bonheur’s studio. And 
those this side of the water who cannot look upon the real artist, 
content themselves with gazing upon her portrait and her most 
celebrated painting, ‘The Horse Fair,” now making the circuit 
of all the principal cities in the New World. 


THE ART OF BEING HAPPY. 


The art of being happy is less cultivated in this land than al- 
most any other. We make extravagant preparations for it; we 
give no bounds to our enterprise; we heap up material; we go 
through an immense experience, preparatory to being happy. 
But, in the main, it is the very thing which we forget to extract 
from an abundant preparation. Contentment is a quality which 
few know how to reconcile with aspiration, and stil less with en- 
terprise. Satisfaction, therefore, is the bright ideal of the future. 
It never blossoms to-day. It is always to-morrow. Men never 
come up with their hope. The short and intense excitements 
which we misname enjoyment are paroxysms, not steady pulsa- 
tions. At length, it comes to pass that men do not enjoy life in 
the midst of heaped-up prosperity. And amid reverses they be- 
moan themselves when the topmost leaves of the banyan tree are 
plucked by the wind, and refuse to shelter themselves beneath the 
vast breadth of what remains.—//. W. Beecher. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 


RED HAND: or, Tus Cruiser or tHe A graphic nau- 
tical and land story of the Commonwealth times of Cromwell in England. 

THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tux Rep Cross anp Tus Crescent. 
A story of Boston Bay and the Mediterranean. A nautical romance of vivid 
interest and great ingenuity of plot. By..... ... FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

ARKANSAS RANGER: or. Dixais tas Backwoopsman. A vivid 
and charming story of Kast and West, unrivalled in plot and character. 

CABIN BOY: or, Lirzon ras Wine. A Tale of Fortune’s Freaks 
and Fancies. A fine story of life in its various phases and under some of 
its most romantic incidents. By............ +. LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE LOST HEIR: or, Taz Duke anp ras Lazzarons. A story of tragic 
interest, portraying scenes in one of the most stirring times in the history 
of Naples. By..... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE HEART’S SECRET: or, Tue Fortunes or a Soupier. A story of 
love and the low latitudes. A tale from one of our old and favorite authors. 
BY. soe MIBUTENANT MURRAY. 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 
{> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


PUTNAM AT BUNKER HILL. 


GEN. ISRAEL PUTNAM. 


Few figures stand out more prominently in the great drama of 
the American Revolution than the gallant old Israel Putnam, 


familiarly and endearingly known as “ Old Put,” a truly heroic | 


ter, cast in a rough mould, brave as his sword, and true as 
steel. 
war, entering the wolf’s den, riding to and fro in his shirt-sleeves 
at Bunker Hill, or dashing down Horseneck to escape captivity 
or the British bullets, he eagerly engages our attention and merits 
our approbation. A fitting subject is he for 
the pencil of the artist, or the pen of the nov- 
elist or biographer. Born at Salem, Mass., 
1718, he emigrated to Connecticut, and com- 
menced the cultivation of a farm. From 
warring on wolves, he passed to encounters 
with the Indians, and had as many hair- 
breadth escapes in the wild warfare of the for- 
est as ever did Rob Roy in the Highlands ot 
Scotland. He was one of the most efficient 
officers of the American Revolutionary army, 
in which he held the rank of major-general. 
He died, full of years and honors, leaving a 
deathless fame, in 1790. His biography has 
just been ably written, for the benefit of young 
readers, by Mr. Geo. Canning Hill, whose 
work has been issued in a neat 12mo. volume 
by E. O. Libby & Co., of this city. The en- 
gravings on this page are specimens of the 
style of the illustrations, and the extracts we 
shall make will show how well the biographer 
has executed his task. The first one repre- 
sents Putnam as he appeared at Bunker Hill, 
the first great battle of the Revolution. After 
describing the death of Warren, Mr. Hill 
says :-—“ Parts of regiments at this juncture 
came pouring down from Bunker Hill, and 
did effective service in covering the American 
retreat. At the rail-fence, which was manned 
by Putnam’s Connecticut troops, with others, 
a successful effort was made for a short time 
to prevent the British from turning their 
flank, and so the latter were kept in check 
until the main body could safely make their 
way out of the redoubt; but for this resolute stand, the retreating 
militia must have been cut off entirely. But as soon as they saw 


| so relentless is it in its demands.” 
Whether as fighting the savages in the French and Indian | 
| on this page. 


| 
| 


that the rest of their comrades had taken to flight, they left their | 


position with all possible despatch. Putnam tried every method 


| by acts of retaliation. 


to induce them to stand firm, flying into a towering passion, and | 


using language that was for a long time afterwards remembered 
for its profanity. The old man could not bear the thought of 
their deserting their ground, and it is said that he was not wholly 
aware at the time how low they had run for powder. ‘Make a 


PUTNAM CAPTURED BY THE INDIANS. 


| enemy’s officers in their position. 


stand here!’ he shouted. ‘We can stop them yet! In God’s 
name, fire, and give them one shot more!’ Pomeroy, too, with 
his shattered musket in his hand, tried to rally them for one more 
effort; but it was in vain. Putnam covered their retreat in per- 
son, and was not more than twelve rods distant from the enemy, 
and fully exposed to their fire. He came to one of the field-pieces 
that had been deserted, which he roundly swore should not be 
given up to the enemy. Only one man could be found to remain 
there; and he was in another moment shot down at his side, and 
the rapid advance of the British with fixed bayonets drove him 
from the cannon also. Colonel Trumbull, the painter of the Rev- 
olution, has represented Putnam, in his great battle-piece at the 
national Capitol, in the act of defending this field-piece and cov- 
ering the retreating militia. The painter has attired him ina 
splendid blue and scarlet uniform; whereas his dress on that day 
was strikingly different from that, and more truly befitted the 
character of the man and the nature of the work he was engaged 
in. An old soldier, who was in the fight of that day, has told us 
exactly how the general was clad, and how he looked. He says 
that he rode about the hill, and across the neck between Charles- 
town and Cambridge, in order to report to Gen. Ward, ‘ without 
any coat, in his shirt-sleeves, and with an old felt hat on his head.’ 
This was certainly more a dress for useful than ornamental pur- 

ses, and would not be likely to encumber or embarrass any one 
who had hard and hasty work to do.” ‘The subject of the fifth 
engraving is the meeting of Putnam with some British officers 
before the battle. “On the 6th of June, it was agreed that an 
exchange of prisoners should be effected between the two armies. 
Gen. Putnam and Dr. Warren acted on behalf of the Americans, 
and received the British party at Charlestown at about noon. 
They marched under escort to the ferry, and upon a signal being 
given, Major Small and Major Moncrief, together with their pris- 
oners, landed from the British vessel. Putnam had served with 
these British officers in the French and Indian war. They had 
not met since those former days of hardship and intimacy. The 
moment they landed, therefore, they forgot all else, and rushed 
into one another’s open arms. They embraced and kissed each 
other, while the people stood around and wondered what so 
strange a spectacle could mean. ‘They afterwards passed an hour 


or two in social converse, at the house of a gentleman near by, | 


and at nightfall separated to meet again in hostile array, only ten 
days later, on the heights of Bunker Hill! So fierce is war, and 
Another Revolutionary scene, 
the seizure of Col. Delancy, is depicted in the second engraving 
“Governor Tryon, whose talent seemed to consist 
in destroying, and whose name will forever be associated in the 


PUTNAM RESCUED FROM THE INDIANS. 


arism and wantonness, had been sending out parties quite freely 
to commit such depredations as they had an inclination to. Put- 
nam found that the only way to put a stop to this conduct, was 
Accordingly he despatched bodies of men 
in this direction and that, wherever it was possible to surprise the 


excursions the Americans having learned that a noted to 


Colonel James Delancy was at the village of West Farms, a 


| mind of the people of Western Connecticut with acts of incendi- | 


On one of these marauding | 
named | 


little below Westchester, they stealthily approached and surround- | 


ed the house in the night, and then hurried in to ransack it for 
their prisoner. Delancy was in bed, and heard them coming. 
Not knowing what else to do, he bounded out and crept under- 
neath with all possible agility. But the warm bed he had just left 
testified to his presence; and after searching carefully all about 
the room, they at last discovered him in his novel hiding-place, 
and proceeded to draw him forth in triumph to public view. It 
was not a very dignified or brave position for a colonel to be 
found in, but there he was. They bore him away to head-quarters, 
a prisoner. Clinton found the means to procure his release before 
long, by proposing an exchange of prisoners. He afterwards 
earned a name of perpetual infamy, by placing himself at the 
head of those thieving and lawless barbarians known by the name 
of Cow Boys, that infested the neutral district between the lines 
of the two armies. The novelist Cooper has done full justice te 
the vile character of those uncivilized creatures, who lived by 
preying even on their own friends and relatives, in his novel en- 
titled ‘The Spy.’ They formed a class of men, the like of whom 
it would be oo to find anywhere else in all our history as 
acountry.” The two remaining pictures relate to adventures ot 
the campaign of 1758 against the French and Indians. In one of 
these Putnam is bound to a tree as a prisoner in the midst of an 
engagement between the provincials and the Indians; and in the 
other he is rescued by a French officer, when about to be burned 
at the stake. “The enemy were at last driven back by the pro- 
vincials, but in their hasty retreat they were careful to unbind 
their prisoner and carry him along with them. He was weary 
and faint, weak from the abuses that had been visited upon him, 
and almost broken-hearted at the thought of being led off through 
the wilderness into cuptivity. The Indians who had charge of 
him, tied his wrists tightly with cords, so that they were badly 
swollen and exceedingly painful. They even strapped heavy 
burdens upon his back besides. He begged them to kill him out- 
right, and put him out of his suffering at once. They compelled 
him to walk over a rough and hard country, with nothing at all 
on his feet, which of course increased the pain he endured inde- 


SEIZURE OF COLONEL DELANCY. 


scribably. But after a time his savage captor came up, and gave 
him a pair of moccasins for his feet, besides removing the cruel 
burden from his shoulders. Had this chief continued with him 
on the journey, it would have been better for the unfortunate pris- 
oner. But as he was compelled to go back to look after the 
wounded, some two endeal | Indians went on with the captive, 
and soon came into what seemed the very heart of the wilderness. 
Here they stopped and held a consultation. It was resolved at 
length to take their prisoner and roast him to death by a slow 
! Such fiendish torture was exactly suit- 
ed to their savage instincts. Accordingly 
they stripped him of his clothes, bound him to 
a tree, and piled fagots and brushwood ina 
circle around him. He looked on in courage- 
ous silence, and prepared his thoughts for the 
end that seemed near at hand. His tormen- 
tors began to yell and dance around him. 
The fire was kindled, and the flames began 
slowly to creep up towards him. The sav- 
ages screamed in wild delight. The fire grew 
hotter and hotter, and the suffering victim, 
writhing and twisting, turned himself from 
side to side. The first time the fire was kin- 
dled, a sudden fall of rain quenched it; but 
after the second trial, it burnt with great rap- 
idity. The more he writhed in his speechless 
agony, the louder the savages yelled in their 
wild delight, and the more frantic me 
their motions in their barbaric dances. He 
fixed his thoughts on the loved ones at home, 
and made ready to die whenever the last mo- 
ment should come. Suddenly a French offi- 
cer came dashing up through the crowd, 
kicked the burning fagots and branch- 
es, cut the thongs by which he was tied to the 
tree, and released him. It was Molang him- 
self. Hehad heard of these inhuman barbari- 
ties of the Indians towards their distinguished 
captive, and hastened on to save him from 
the fate which he knew awaited him. Had 
he come a few minutes later, it would 
bably have been all over with. He passion- 
ately upbraided the Indians for their cruelty, 
and took the prisoner under his own charge for the rest of the 
journey. Putnam suffered greatly all the way to Ticonderoga, 
although he was treated with kindness and courtesy. When he 
reached that fortress, he was presented a prisoner to the Marquis 
Montcalm, by whom he was soon after sent to Montreal. Through 
the influence of Col. Peter Schyuler, who was a prisoner there, he 
was finally exchanged for a French prisoner, and arrived home. 
His release was hailed with joy by his friends in the English and 
provincial army, who had never expected to see him again.” 
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TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One COPY, OME 8250 
CORY, CWO 400 
Five copies, OMG YORE. OOO 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up of the club),......... 20 00 


*,* One copy of BatLou’s PrcroriaL, and one copy of Taz Fia@ oF OUR 
Union, taken together, $3 50 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Home Misstonarny.—The British and Foreign Bible Society has connected 
with it 8249 branch societies in the British colonies. and in nearly all the 
principal cities on the continent; and its 1 expendit t 
some years to upwards of £90,000 

MARIA 3° Medford, Mass.—We believe that Mrs. Trollope, who wrote that 
stunning book on America, and sundry trashy novels, has for some time 
been residing at Florence. 

SsercEANT 8.—The Duke of Wellington said ‘that he always found that the 
raw troops were far superior in hard fighting to the older and more experi- 
enced ones; and that at Waterloo, those who bad never seen a battle be- 
fore. rushed to meet death as if they had been playing cricket.” 

Mrs. L. M., Rockport, Mass.—The atest care should be observed in the 
selection of glasses for the sight. uch harm is done when they are chosen 
of greater magnifying power than the eye requires. It is considered very 
injurious to use a single eye-glass ; oe! should always be for both eyes. 

“ Youne AsTRonomerR.’’—The several phases of the moon arise from that 

janet being an opaque body of a spherical form, and receiving its light 
the san. The consequence is, that one half of the moon is always en- 
lightened, namely, that half which is towards the sun. It is this part of 
the moon which is seen by us, sometimes more and sometimes less, accord- 
ing to its position with respect to the earth. 

M. y—By far the greater part of the known species of plants are indigenous 
to Equinoctial America. 

J. G.—The theorbo is a musical instrument, made like a large lute, except 
that it has two necks or juga, the second and longer of which sustains the 
four last rows of chords, which are to give the deepest sounds. The the- 
orbo has eight base or thick strings, twice as long as those of the lute, 
which excess of length renders the sound exceedingly soft. 

A Morurr.—We should think that bracing air and exercise would do more 
for your child than medicine. 

Corpg.ia, Gloucester, Mass.—Jet is a fossil substance, inflammable, and 
harder than asphalte. It is glossy in its structure. which is conchoidal or 
undulating. It is found not in strata, or continued masses, but in uncon- 
nected heaps. 

Juvenis.—India-rubber is chiefly the product of two trees, which are the 
growth of Brazil. viz., the Harea Caoutchouc and Jatropha Elastica. When 
the bark of the last-named tree is wounded, a white milky juice flows out, 
which speedily concretes in the air, forming itself into an elastic substance. 

“Two or Us.”—The name of the ‘‘ Dead Sea’ is not known in Scripture, in 
which the lake so designated is called by the various names of the East Sea, 
the Sea of Sodom, the Sea of the Desert, — Salt Sea In Josephus 
and the classical writers, it appears under the Name of the Lake of Asphalt- 
ites, from the great quantities of asphalte or bitumen it produced The 
name now current, doubtless, originated in the belief that no living thing 
could subsist in its waters. There is no mention of it, or allusion to it, in 
the New Testament. 

X. O. X—If the name be engraved at all, it should be on the inside. 


> 


YanxeEeE Spunx.—Captain Trelawney tells us that the frigate 
in which Lord Byron was a passenger, near the Dardanelles, near- 
ly ran down an American trader with his cargo of notions. The 
captain, old Bathurst, hailed, and with the dignity of a lord, asked 
him where he came from, and the name of his ship. The Yankee 
captain bellowed : “‘ You copper-bottomed sarpent, I guess you'll 
know when I’ve reported you to Congress !” 


Emicration TO Braziu.—The government of Brazil_ propose 
to encourage emigration from Europe by granting bounty and 
lands to emigrants. 


+ > 


SPLINTERS. 


..+. Robert Gallup, a revolutionary hero, the last survivor of 
the Fort Griswold massacre, died in Greene, N. Y., lately, aged 98. 

.... Fortune-telling, in the State of Delaware, is an offence 
punishable by exposure in the public pillory. 

..+. Rachel’s effects brought very low prices at the auction in 
Paris. Splendid shawls and bracelets sold under cost. 

«+++ The ladies of Great Britain have raised money enough 
for a monument to the great and good General Havelock. 

..+. Dr. Arnott speaks highly of mirth as a medicine for re- 
storing the tone of mind and body when both have been overdone. 

.++» A new religious journal, “The Way of Life,” has been 
started in New York, and circulates very largely. 

.... A French broker lately fought a duel with an author, be- 
cause he accused him of subscribing too little for Lamartine. 

-++. The present evil is often the husk in which Providence 
has enclosed the germ of future prosperity. 

+++» [tis said Madame Ristori will not go to London this year. 
She ought to come to America. 

..-. George S. Hillard, author of ‘‘ Six Months in Italy,” was 
lately warmly complimented in the London Quarterly Review. 

«++. The literary remains of the late Horace Binney Wallace 
have been translated into German, and published in Munich. 

+++» Ifa man’s goods and chattels are his effects, is that the 
cause also of his silver plate ? ; 

-++« Itis estimated that nearly 200,000 persons were turned 
into the paths of religion during the late revival. 

+++. Poverty and fun go together. A man with a single shirt 
and a pair of potatoes is always a joker. 

+++.» It is now certain that a large Gothic church will be erected 
by the Episcopalians on Tremont Street. 

+++» A professed misanthrope frequently does kind things; a 
professed philanthropist often neglects neighborly duties. 

-++. The estimated revenue of Canada for the year 1858 is 
$5,366,400, and the estimated expenditures $5,261,412. 

-»+« When Cesar was asked by Brutus how many eggs he had 
eat for breakfast, he answered, “ Et tu, Brute.” 

+++ What do our readers think of a fleet of canal boats at 
Rochester city, a distance of six miles in extent? 

+++. A treaty concluded between the governments interested 
authorizes building a permanent bridge over the River Rhine. 

+++» The accounts from the agricultural districts of France are 
cheering—wheat fields and vineyards looking finely. 

-+++ The firemen of Philadelphia are to have a grand torch- 
light procession on the evening of the third of July, this year. 


CHEAP PREACHING. 
There is quite a prevalent idea in some parts of our country, 

that the best and most legitimate sphere of economy is in the 

parish. The minister is looked upon as an entirely proper object 
upon whom to practise the saving virtue, and accordingly almost 
all the members of the parish, however much they may differ 
upon other points of profession or practice, secular or religious, 

seem to be inspired with a most amiable unanimity of sentiment 
in favor of holding the pastor to the smallest possible stipend that 
will keep soul and body together. These money-saving parishes 
are not so common as formerly, but too many of them are still to 
be found, for the welfare and comfort of teachers of the gospel, or 
the prosperity of the cause of religion. The economists of the 
class to which we now allude, are not particularly scrupulous as 
to their own expenses or those of their families ; but when the 
support of the minister is the subject of consideration, they look 
upon an extra dollar bestowed upon this object as a most enor- 
mous and ruinous sum. Why is it that the dollars spent for fine 
clothes, showy houses, fast horses, and fashionable accomplish- 
ments, look so very small to these people, and the dollars paid for 
the minister’s salary so very large? If the former are spent to 
gratify personal vanity, for what are the latter spent? They are 
either thrown away on unprofitable teachers, or else they are be- 
stowed for the moral and religious culture of the soul. In .the 
former case, the teacher had best be thrown away, and the much- 
grudged dollars saved; and in the latter, it would be well for 
these religious economists to reflect whether they can get good 
preaching cheap with any more certainty than they can any other 
commodity for which they pay their money. The truth is, that 
cheap preaching makes poor preaching, just as certainly as it 
keeps the pastor poor, dependent, and in constant trouble with 
the gnawing of worldly cares. Hugh Miller once told a good 
story, illustrating the economy of cheap preaching, which ran as 
follows: A Scotch servant-maid told her mistress that she was 
about to be married, whereupon the frugal iady made her a pres- 
ent of five poun’s, to set her up in life. Shortly after, she called 
upon her old mistress to exhibit her husband, who, by the way, 
was old, blear-eyed, and lame of a foot, and did not take the 
mistress’s fancy at all. “Betty,” said she, “is that the man you 
have got?” ‘“O, mem!” said Betty, imploringly, “what can 
we expect for five pounds?” And so of the impotent, lame, 
blear-eyed preaching which parish economists provide, it may 
with truth be asked,—O, parishioners, what can you expect for 
five pounds ?, 


THE DREAMERS AND THE EMPEROR. 

A very good story is told of Charles V., which may be new to 
most of our readers. The emperor while hunting lost his way 
and entered a miserable roadside inn for rest and refreshment. 
He noticed four men lying on a bed whose countenances were by 
no means indicative of good intentions. In fact they were 
thieves. Charles asked for refreshments, but he had scarcely 
swallowed a drop, when one of the ill-looking fellows got up and 
approached him, with the remark—“ I dreamed you had a mantle 
that would suit me to a T.” and thereupon he appropriated the 
garment. “And I,” said the second fellow, following his com- 
rade’s example, “dreamed you had a buff-coat which would fit 
me nicely.” At the same time he seized upon the buff coat. The 
third took his hat, the fourth prepared to take a whistle which the 
emperor wore suspended from his neck by a gold chain. 

“Softly, my friend,” said Charles ; “let me first show you the 
use of this whistle.” 

Accordingly he raised it to his lips, blew a shrill note, and the 
house was filled with his armed retainers. 

“Here,” said Charles, pointing to the ruffians, “are a set of 
fellows who dream whatever they want. It is my tarn now. I 
have dreamed that all these rascals were worthy of a gibbet. Let 
the dream be realized instantly.” 

The hint was taken, and without further delay or formality, the 
rascally quartette were swung up before the inn door, a signal 
warning to all unprincipled psychologists. 


GARDENING OPERATIONS—ADDRESSED TO Lap1Es.—Make 
up your beds early in the morning ; sow buttons on your husband’s 
shirts ; do not rake up any grievances ; protect the young and ten- 
der branches of your family from the cold by good warm clothing ; 
plant a smile of good temper in your face, and carefully root out 
all angry feelings, so you may expect a good crop of happiness. 
Many currants and raisins will be in flour about these days. 


> 


Tue vate Henry Hersert.—In spite of his letter 
to the American press imploring silence with regard to him, Mr. 
Herbert’s career is pretty fully sketched in some of the New York 
papers. From one of these we learn that he left a son by his first 
wife, now sixteen years of age, and a cadet in the Woolwich mil- 
itary academy, England. 


4 


Crino.ine.—It is about time, we should think, for journalists 
to stop satirizing the crinoline mania. The ladies will wear what 
they please, and cling to a fashion the more pertinaciously, the 
more we pen-men abuse it. 


rouND.—“ The wind’s getting round,” remarked 
Bibbs to his friend Ruggins, the other day, when it changed from 
east to west. “Glad of it,” replied Ruggins; “it’s been sharp 
long enough.” 


Tue Ronzant Batitet Trours.—A new dancer has been 
added to this unrivalled corps—M’lle. Annetta Galetti. We hear 
wonders of her beauty and performances. 


FEMALE TRADERS. 

There are many kinds of business that are peculiarly adapted 
for women, and among them the lighter descriptions of trade, such 
as dry goods, stationery, and the like. We never enter a retail 
dry goods store, with its phalanx of able-bodied, two-fisted clerks, 
that we do not feel a strong inclination to pitch them all into the 
street, and fill their places behind the counters with lively and in- . 
telligent young women. Their ready minds, active hands, and 
delicate organization, fit them much better for such pursuits, than 
the qualities of the male usurpers of these stations do them. There 
is enough else for young men to do, in this stirring, enterprising, 
growing country of ours, besides perching themselves up behind a 
pilc of balzarines and taffety, and lawns and ruches, and such 
kinds of gear, and smirking, simpering and lisping over their 
fragile wares, as they display them to their lady-customers. Let 
them seek other branches of trade, where their strength and energy 
can be better employed than in commending the shade of a rib- 
bon, measuring off a yard of it, and making change for the pay- 
ment. Let them seek the fertile fields of the West, and bend their 
strength to felling the trees, and raising up a harvest. Let them 
do anything that is manly, and worthy of their powers, but above 
all, let them leave a woman’s stand behind a counter, to a woman. 
In a comparatively old community like ours, there is a large propor- 
tion of honest and intelligent young women, who, having no ade- 
quate employment at home, must seek their living in the world. 
They should have the opportunity to occupy the positions in trade 
which are suited to them, and the male counter-jumpers should for 
very shame give wayto them. We affect to wonder why there are 
so many devotees of vice among the women of our large cities, 
and so many strong-minded female agitators, who seek fo upset 
the foundations of the body politic ; and we tolerate the usurpa- 
tion of men in crowding women out of almost every situation 
where her time and talents could be properly employed, and abso- 
lutely drive her to vicious courses for a living, and insane agita- 
tion for excitement. In this, at least, there is an opportunity for 
a beneficial reform, and a legitimate assertion of woman’s rights. 

HORSE TAMING! 

For a few days past Mr. W. J. Huckett has been exhibiting the 
Rarey system of taming and subduing the horse, at our city sta- 
bles, near the Agricultural Fair Grounds. Through the polite 
invitation of Mr. Huckett, we have given the subject our personal 
attention, and with much satisfaction cheerfully endorse his method 
as being wonderful in its immediate effect upon the most nervous 
and vicious horse, and perfect as it regards establishing an entire 
control and subjection of the animal. The mode of effecting this 
object is of course a secret only imparted to his pupils, classes of 
whom can be formed at any place, at the fee of ten dollars for 
each person ; and Mr. Huckett will attend them in any town or 
city in New England, when the class is large enough to warrant 
the expense of a visit. Any person capable of driving a horse, 
can acquire this ability, as it requires but a little nerve and not a 
great exertion of physical strength. 

Mr. Huckett will ride the worst, most vicious or nervous horse 
which can be brought to him ; will open an umbrella, beat a drum, 
and the like, while seated upon the animal’s back. Or he will take 
a colt that has never been handled, and in an hour will saddle it, 
make it stand where it is placed without tying, and come at the 
word of command to the place desired. The worst horse that can 
be produced, will be made to lie down peaceably, in fifteen min- 
utes’ time, and permit his tamer to stand upon his body, sit down 
between his legs, lie down upon his body or between his legs with 
perfect safety. 

As remarkable as all this may seem, it is yet accomplished upon 
the most simple and philosophical principle ; the whip need not be 
used, nor any medicine or drug. In short, no horseman could ob- 
ject to the process being performed upon the most delicate and 


favorite animal. Mr. W.J. Huckett may be addressed through the 
Boston Post-Office. 


Vave or A Sincer.—The Emperor Nicholas of Russia once 
remarked to a favorite cantatrice that not one of his generals re- 
ceived as much pay as she did. “ Well, sire?” ‘“ Well, is not 
there some disproportion in the compensation for services ren- 
dered?” “To form a judgment, it is easy to try the experiment. 
Let your majesty order your generals to sing.”” The emperor 
laughed, and saw at once that it was easier to find one hundred 
officers to lead his armies than a great artiste to sing “ Norma.” 


+ » 
> 


Cuinese Punishment —When a Chinese regiment misbe- 
haves under fire, they are punished by being made to wear wo- 
men’s clothes. To our eyes there is but little difference between 
the male and female dress ot the Chinese. Some petticoated 
warriors, by the way, are no despicable soldiers—witness the 
Highlanders. 


> 
+ > 


Prerrectty Harry.—A friend of ours, writing from Crow 
Wing, mentions having met the war party of ten Sioux who late- 
ly scalped thirteen Chippewas, returning from their foray, and says 
they were splendidly decorated with ochre and lampblack, and 


seemed perfectly happy. Pleasant gentlemen and a nice party ! 


“ FranK Forrester.”’—Messrs. Meade Brothers, of New York, 
daguerreotypists and photographists, have for sale fine photographic 
likenesses of the late “‘ Frank Forrester,”” Henry William Herbert, 
taken by them. 


Gotp 1x Kansas.—Gold has been discovered on Walnut 
Creek, Brown Co., K. 'T., and everybody is wild about it. It was 
discovered by accident. 


> 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Che Poet's Corner, 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE DEATH OF LITTLE ANNIE E, 


BY EDWARD S. ELLIS. 


we 


Day lingered for a moment, and, then sighing, 
So slowly, softly melted into night 
That silence seemed, like unborn music, dying 
While but its shadow saw the golden light; 
And heaven's twilight glory then seemed nighing 
Earth often, and then, lingering. take its flight. 
’Twas such 8 time as melts the heart to prayer, 
And cools the burning brow of mad despair. 


We listened to her gentle respiration, 

And sometimes thought it was a spirit’s hymn, 
Thus speaking through the soul’s frail habitation, 
Thus sent from heaven to welcome it therein, 
And chanting back her own heart's adoration, 
As earth's gay visions faded and grew dim. 

So faint her snowy bosom rose and fell, 
Heaven and us alone could see the swell. 


We saw the shadow settle, and then hover, 
We saw that light which only once is seen, 
We heard her murmuring unto those above her, 
We saw and caught that strangely wondrous gleam; 
And though we looked and loved, we did not love her, 
For ‘twas not her. but where she once had been. 
And then, when ceased her weary. fainting breath, 
E’en twilight changed her robes for those of death. 


0. Death is not the King of Terrors—rather 
Heaven's long and sole commissioned King of Love: 
The sleep that knows no dreams—key of that other 
Strange world, far in the mystic home above: 
The only true, the only loving mother, 
That lets her offspring choose their birth, and prove, 
Ere they are ushered into real life, 
Their choice of grief or joy, of peace or strife. 


THE FUTURE. 
The sun of justice may withdraw his beams 
Awhile from earthly ken, and sit concealed 
In dark recess pavilioned round with clouds ; 
Yet let not guilt presumptuous rear her crest, 
Nor virtue droop despondent—soon these clouds, 
Seeming eclipse, will brighten into day. 
And in majestic splendor He will rise, 
With healing and with terror on his wings.—Battr. 


WORK OUT YOUR LOT. 


In the darkness as in daylight, 
On the water as on land, 
God's eye is looking on us, 
And beneath us is his hand! 
Death will find us soon or later, 
On the deck or in the cot; 
And we cannot meet him better 
Than in working out our lot.—Wuirrigr. 


THE MOUNTAIN AIR. 


O, there is sweetness in the mountain air— 
And life. that bloated ease can never hope to share!—Byrron. 


Evitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Russell, the East Indian correspondent of the London Times. does not ap- 
pear to have exhausted his descriptive powers in the Crimea. In the East he 
has more gorgeous colors to set his palette with and spread upon his canvass. 
How he dazzles us with his description of the costly plunder that fell into the 
hands of the victorious troops at Lucknow—it seems like a page from the 
* Arabian Nights.”......In the cemetery at Newark, N.J., in a grave unhal- 
lowed by prayer. lies one whose own feverish hand cut the Gordian knot of a 
troubled life. If not already there, the place will soon be marked by a stone 
bearing this inscription :—‘t Henry William Herbert, of England, aged fifty- 
one years. Infelicissimus.”” *‘Most wretched!’ What an epitaph! In 
some lonely churchyard of England there is a stone with no name or date, 
only Miserrimus—most wretched. We now have its counterpart on this side 
of the water, marking the resting-place of a man who deemed himself the 
most unhappy of mankind. Peace be with him! In his last hours he ex- 
pressed the wish that neither praise nor blame might be spoken of him when 
dead. But we cannot forget the accomplished scholar, learned in the ancient 
tongues, fluent in the modern; the writer, whose facile pen ranged over a 
vast variety of subjects; the keen sportsman, an oracle of the forest and the 
turf; the vigorous type of Saxon manhood his stalwort frame exhibited. For 
the rest, for errors or follies, that one word of the last sad confessional—Infe- 
licissimus—should paralyze the tongue of the most censorious. Vale, infeli- 
cissime !......Mr. Macready, senior, had a great aversion to any one “ twid- 
dling a stick” at a rehearsal. “ ‘Splood, man alive!” said he to Mr. 8. 
‘< What will you want with the stick while going through your part?”—‘ I 
can’t rehearse without my stick, sir,” said 8. ‘ What'll you do at night, 
then?” asked Mr. M. “Then,” said 8., coolly, ‘‘I generally stick myself.” 
The same gentleman, being remonstrated with for being rather shy of the syls 
(i. e., imperfect), and not giving cues, replied, angrily, “Don’t talk to me— 
I have been all my life in theatres where cues were neither given nor re- 
quired.”...... The manuscript of a work by Orsini, on cavalry and infantry, 
is in the hands of an English translator; also a work by a distinguished Ital- 
jan on the subject of Orsini... ...Lady Morgan is also soon to re-appear in the 
literary world. Her next work is to bear the quaint title of **An Odd Vol- 
ume,” and will be, it is expected, autobiographical. .....Punch says to the 
ladies, “‘ Heaven sends good figures. It is only woman's enemy who would 
tempt her to wear crinoline.”......The same inveterate wag says:—‘‘ A 
young lady happening to hear that Mr. D'Israeli had impored a penny stamp 
upon cheques, expressed a wish to know whether he was likely to put a duty 
on mcrinos?”’......Who were the first people who said nay’?’—The Naiads. 
Who first sold bacon?—The Hamadryades. Where did the dentists originally 
come from?— Tuscany. Which is the most celestial part of the British em- 
pire?—The Isle of Sky. In what Greek work do we find the best account of 
eels?—The Ilia#l...... A Frenchman, in a “Life of Nelson,” describes the 
immortal hero’s preparation for the battle of Copenhagen—and says that. 
after those preparations were completed, he went in his gig with some of his 
captains to itre the Danish fleet, adding an explanatory foot-note to 
the effect that the aforesaid gig was *‘a sort of cabriolet!’’...... An eccentric 
banker was eyeing with suspicious vision a bill presented to him for discount. 
“You need not fear.” said the palpitating customer, “‘one of the parties 


keeps his carriage.”"—-‘ Ay,” rejoined the banker, “I shall be glad if he keep 
his feet.””...... Don Ferniin Ferrier, ex-president of Nicaragua, has taken to 
wife Miss Martha E. Winterbotham, the youngest sister of Mrs. Ann 8. Ste- 
phens the authoress...., .*°Tis an ill wind that blows nobody no good.” 
This is the converse of a famous Latin axiom. ‘* Nihil ex omni parte beatum ” 
What would tailors and milliners have done had not Mother Eve plucked the 
tree of knowledge’...... A Frenchman, having lost his wife, was met by an 
American friend, who, in condoling with him, complimented him “‘ upon the 
refined grief and graceful sensibility displayed by him when the coffin was 
about to be closed.’”—*‘ Ah, mon ami,” replied the delighted Frenchman, 
“zat was nosing—you sheuld ‘ave see me at ze grave!”’......A college friend 
of ours, when asked at a university examination whether the earth turned 
round the sun, or the sun round the earth, gravely answered, after consider- 
able reflection, ** Sometimes one and sometimes the other.”......A famous 
horse-dealer, who had a splendid animal for sale, thus described its perfec- 
tions, and by his description left not a word for the purchaser to say :—** Sir, 
he can jump a house, or go through a pantry, as it suits him; no hounds are 
too fast for him, no day too long for him. He has the courage of a lion, and 
the docility of a lamb, and you may ride him with athread. Weight, did 
yousay? Why. he would carry the national debt, and not bate a penny.” 
It is needless to add that the purchaser thought he could not get this won- 
derful animal ¢oon enough into his own safe keeping, and that he paid down 
the required sum, going off with his bargain without even waiting for a re- 
ceipt...... The gardener at Kew Palace complained to George II., that the 
people admitted to the garden during Sundays constantly plucked the flow- 
ers. ‘They are fond of flowers, then?” replied the king. “‘ Don’t let them 


want them. Plant more.”......The Eco del Comercio, being seized by the 
authorities at Madrid, published lately a blank sheet. If our congressional 
debates could only be published in the same way!......It is well known that 


a large number of printers were engaged in the Mexican war. A Newbury- 
port paper, in 1847, commented on their enlisting in the following technical 
style:—‘:The country may see now who are the patriots. The printers of 
New Orleans, as soon as the case of Gen. Taylor's army was known, without 
waiting for impressment, set themselves in dine to march to their releaf. Their 
profession makes them expert with daggers and shooting-sticks; and should 
the armies come to a squabble, the minions of Mexico will receive ample tokens 
of their valor. Their solid column will cut down all opposition; hence they 
will compose an important part of the army—indeed, their ent to the 
ranks will form an epoch in military matters. It is a dream of glory—they 
hope to acquire fame, and wealth with it! Yes, they long for the guoins and 
pearl that are locked up under the care of canons and friars. For these they 
Jrisk-it across Mexico, carrying their country’s rule over new and unlimited 
space. Success to them—but, alas, how many of them will be knocked into 
pi! Their mortal remains will be distributed over many battle-fielde, and 
they will gain only a winding-shect and a gory bed......‘* Guilty, or not 
guilty?” said a judge toa native of the Emerald Isle. ‘Jist as yer honor 
plases. It’s not for the likes o° me to dictate to yer honor’s worship,” was 
the reply......A peninsula veteran looking over Mr. Carlyle’s works, and 
seeing the immense number of capital letters, said, “‘ It’s just as absurd as if 
every other private in a regiment were to wear a cocked hat.’’......An Eng- 
lish paper says:—‘*A most extraordinary storm of black rain fell in the 
northern part of Worcestershire, lately. For two hours this extraordinary 
shower lasted, and the pools, water-courses, and even the Severn itself, were 
completely turned black.”” What could this have been? Had Apollo, ina 
fit of indignation at some recent attempts, been throwing his inkstand at 
Melpomene’s head’—or had old Vulcan been washing himself, and upset his 
basin? We see no other way of accounting for the raining powers in Worces- 
tershire having gone into mourning......Prince Albert was asked why he 
went so rarely to an English theatre, and visited so often the French plays. 
Ilis answer deserves to be engraved over the stage-door of every metropolitan 
theatre. ‘‘ My reason,”’ he said, ‘is this—nearly all the English pieces are 
taken from the French, and do you think I would go to the translation of a 
piece as long as I can see the original?”......A postmaster out West received, 
lately, a newspaper, on the margin of which was the following remarkably 
g endor t:—*Take a Ot Hiron & rub over the rapper and 
then reed it.” Of course the person to whom it was addressed thought the 
Hiron rather too Ot, as the postmaster put it at fifty cents......Many people 
who pretend to be weather-wise are out in their predictions. Now we have 
an infallible recipe for foretelling the weather. If you desire to know whether 
the day will be fine, take a walk of a few miles into the country, until you 
come to a field where cows are grazing, and if the animals turn their tails to 
the wind, be sure it will be stormy; if they turn their faces, it will be fine; 
but if some stand one way and some the other, you had better toss up, and 
accordingly as the coin gives you heads or tails, you will be able to solve the 
problem......The following incideut took place in a school in Lowell, lately. 
A boy was asked how many mills make acent. ‘ Ten, sir,” was the reply 
Immediately a bright-faced girl held up her little hand in token of dissent. 
“* Well, miss, what have you to say ?”—“ Please, sir, ten mills don’t make a 
cent. Pa says all the mills in town don’t make a cent.”......0f out-door 
games among the Chinese, kite-flying is the most popular. In this the Celes- 
tials excel; they show their superiority as well in the curious construction of 
their kites, as in the height to which they make them mount. By means of 
round holes, supplied with vibrating cords, their kites are made to produce a 
loud humming noise, like that of a top. The ninth day of the moon isa 
holiday, especially devoted to this national pastime, on which day numbers 
may be seen repairing to the hills for the purpose of kite-flying......We 
should manage our fortune like our constitution—enjoy it when good, have 
patience when bad, and never apply violent remedies but in cases of neces- 
sity...... Some clergymen are addicted to the use of tobacco in the form of 
snuff. We have read of an old Scotch D. D., who was an inordinate snuffer, 
but having qualms of conscience as to the rectitude of the habit, he ascended 
the rostrum sans his box. He got on most lamely without it—indeed, he 
thought he would have stopped in the very introduction of his discourse ; 
but, at the juncture, a deaf old man took up his station on the pulpit stairs, 
came close to him, and inhaled a tremendous thumbful. This was too much. 
The doctor convulsively clutched the mull, and passed the Rubicon by throw- 
ing up a cloud of the sable dust, and forthwith became luminous as he had 
never before been, even in the memory of the oldest sitter. He kept posses- 
sion of the box the whole time, and, at the end. asked the old man if he had 
not preached grand with the snuff? ‘I dinna ken,” was the answer, *‘ for I 
didna hear a word without it.”’......Two of the servants of the Persian am- 
bassador having offended him, lately, in London, he applied to the British 
government for permission to cut off their heads. On learning that it could 
not be granted, he gravely remonstrated! In the sequel, he was unable to 
comprehend how the Jaws of England could deny his request. Finding, how- 
ever, that his hands were tied up, he told them it was all one—for their heads 
would come off when he got them back to Persia!...... * Punch ” continues 
to fire away sqaibs at the French imperial government. Referring to the late 
elections, the wag says:— Among the government candidates at the late 
elections for Paris were two, named in our newspapers respectively, * Perret’ 
and *Perrot.’ We have reason to believe that there is a slight typographical 
inaccuracy here. Both were, in fact, called ‘Parrot.’ It was by virtue of 
the strictly imitative habits of the family of that name, that these gentlemen 
claimed admittance to the French legislative chamber, the sole occupation of 
which consists in saying ‘ Pretty (Na)pol(eon),’ and repeating any phrase the 
emperor may please to put into its mouth.”......Mrs. Stevenson, widow of 
Mr. Stevenson, of Virginia, formerly United States Minister to England, is 
about publishing a series of letters, giving an account of her experience at 
the Court of St. James. Her book is said, by those who have read it, to 
abound in personal descriptions and piquant gossip. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters and Things in General. 

The Derby ministry do not seem to stand on a very firm basis, and we may 
have shortly to chronicle an entirely new cabinet. It is said that D’Iraeli 
will go to the East as ambassador.—From France we learn that the emperor 
of the French is desirous of renewing his personal acquaintance with the land 
of his birth, and he has signified to the king of Holland his imperial inten- 
tion of visiting the Hague, in company with the empress, in July.—M. de 
Lesseps is expected at Alexandria to form a company for the commencement 
of operations for piercing the isthmus. The divan has authorized the under- 
taking, but only as a private speculation —The Debats admits, in the course 
of an article on the cultivation of cotton in Algeria, that the results hitherto 
obtained by planters have by no means realized the extravagant hopes origi- 
nally entertained in France.—The governor of the Philippine Islands has no- 
tified that the ports of Manilla, Sual, Iloilo and Zamboanga will be open 
during the present year for the free importation of foreign rice, paddy, wheat, 
beans and cocoanut oil.— Russia has made to Prussia an offer of further re- 
ductions in her customs tariff, if Prussia will abolish the transit dues levied 
on Russian goods.—A despatch from St. Petersburgh announces that the Min- 
ister of Finance intends to withdraw from circulation 60,000,000 roubles of 
paper money.—The agrarian disturbances in Russia are much more general 
than is supposed. At first the authorities endeavored to explain to the lower 
classes what was intended, but recently violent hands have been laid on the 
leaders of the refractory serfs, and large doses of stick and knout administered 
to them. 


Marriage of Miss Reynolds. 

There were great doings at Herne Bay, England, lately, on the occasion of 
the marriage of a daughter of G. W. M. Reynolds. Esq.. the eminent author 
and distinguished journalist, to William Wright Eaden, solicitor of Canter- 
bury. The townspeople seemed to vie with each other as to the best means 
of showing their respect for a gentleman who is so universally esteemed 
amongst them Triumphal arches were erected, salvos were fired, flags were 
hung out, and the procession of carriages was welcomed by hearty cheers on 
their way to the church. The sacred edifice was crowded, and the ceremony 
was most impressively performed by the Rev. George Greeves, assisted by the 
Rev. James Hunnybun, of Cambridge, a relative of the bridegroom. Belmore 
Hall, the beautiful mansion of Mr. Reynolds, was, as a matter of course, the 
scene of great festivities and rejoicings, and the hospitalities of the warm- 
hearted owner were most generously dispensed on the occasion. Mr. Rey- 
nolds is the proprietor of ‘‘ Reynolds's Weekly Paper,” with a circulation of 
200,000 a week, and ‘‘ Reynolds’s Miscellany,’ 400,000 a week. 


Literature in Russia. ~ 

A letter from St. Petersburgh tells us that literary activity now prevails in 
Russia, of which the like was never seen before. A great many foreign con- 
temporary authors of renown have just been translated, and amongst them 
are Macaulay, Grote and Prescott. Numerous works of native authors are 
announced, An “Illustrated St. Petersburgh News” has been established. 
Theatrical, literary, scientific, military, maritime and economic journals 
have been started; periodicals, containing original tales and translations, are 
numerous; even mild imitations of ** Punch” are not wanting. And what is 
regarded as little short of stupendous, some of the new journals are actually 
allowed to be sold in the streets as newspapers are in London. The theatres 
on their part are producing original works and translations, and amongst the 
latter, “‘ King Lear” is shortly to appear, with a Mr. Samoiloff in the principal 
character. 


Monster Omnibus. 

The largest omnibus in Francejs to be found in the small town of Cavaillon 
(Vaucluse), and the origin of it is somewhat singular. The proprietor of an 
extensive silk-spinning mill in that place employs about cighty women or 
young girls, most of whom belong to the surrounding villages, and are in the 
habit of spending their Sundays with their families. For that purpose they 
were accustomed to start on Saturday evening, and walk distances varying 
from three to twelve miles, and return on Sunday evening more fatigued 
than by along day's work. In order to remedy that inconvenience, their 
employer had this omnibus constructed, which has two rows of seats, one 
over the other, and can contain about sixty passengers. When the mill is 
closed on Saturday evening, four strong horses are attached to it, and it con- 
veys the females to their respective villages, and on Sunday evening proceeds 
to collect and bring them back. 

Affairs in India. 

The Calcutta correspondent of the Times says that we have now a hot 
weather campaign upon our hands. The Sepoys, some three thousand ex- 
cepted, having escaped, are swarming Rohilkund and the provinces east of 
Benares. Barilly overflows with them. Nena Sahib hag, it is said, a strong 
body of cavalry in which he reposes great confidence, about 25,000 Sepoys, 
and an armed rabble. The commander-in-chief has 8000 men, 6500 of them 
Europeans. in Lucknow, under Sir H. Grant. Goruckpore, Cawnpore, Be- 
nares, Allahabad and Dinapore have been weakly garrisoned, and the remain- 
ing 8000 Europeans and 2500 natives proceed to the northwest, i. e., to Rohil- 
eund. The headquarters are transferred to Cawnpore, and Sir Colin Camp- 
bell is expected to command the great attack in person. 


Captain Bonaparte. 

Captain Bonaparte, of the Chasseurs d’Afrique, is appointed orderly officer 
to the emperor. This young officer is an American by birth, educated at 
West Point, and grandson of Prince Jesome by his union with Misa Patterson, 
a marriage which the pope invariably declined to annul. Prince Napoleon 
regards his entrance into favor with jealousy, as by the ecclesiastical law his 
legitimacy would be set aside in favor of this young officer. [is father has 
just left Paris for New York. 


The Austrian Army. 

“+ New reductions in the army,” says a letter from Vienna, *‘ have been or- 
dered principally in the artillery. But from the system of reserves which is 
now in force, these reducticns are of no importance. By this system, the 
army, which is now only 260,000 strong, can in the space of six weeks be in- 
creased to 600,000 men. In Galicia fortifications are being erected, and the 
fortresses in Italy are being strengthened. These works are being carried on 
actively. and will be soon be terminated.” 


Prussian Railway. 

The Prussian cabinet* has sent information to that of St. Petersburgh to 
the effect that, as the chambers had voted the necessary credit, Prussia was 
ready this year to undertake the construction of the railway from Konigsberg 
to the Russian frontier. The line from St. Petersburgh may, therefore, be 
completed in the spring of 1860. 


British Annexaticn. 

The following territories have been added to the British crown since May, 
1851 :—Pegu, 32.250 square miles; from Meer All Moorad, 5412; from Toola 
Ram Senaputtee, 2150; Odripore, 2306; Nagpore, 76,482; Thansi, 2532; Bood- 
awal, extent not known, and Oude, 25,000. 


Thiers, the Historian. 

‘It is stated,” says the Gazette de France, “that M. Thiers 1s about to 
follow the example of M. Guizot, and publish his memoirs. It will be ® 
single volume of 400 pages, entitled ‘ Simples Notes, par Adolphe Thiers, Ex- 
Minietre.””’ 
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Eastiy Donz.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to thé person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 


Editorial Melange. 


The Boston artists lately had a sale of pictures, mostly land- 
scapes, many of them very excellent—Griggs, Champney, Ordway 
and Gerry were well represented. We wish there was a steadier 
patronage of art in Boston. If there were a more persistent lib- 
erality on the part of our solid men, a regular demand would pro- 
duce a generous supply of creditable performances. —— Albert 
Smith, the author, who has made a fortune by his Mont Blanc 
entertainment in London, has a great fancy for following out an 
idea immediately upon its conception, and his new motion is of a 
most remarkable character. It is his present intention, in tho 
autumn of this year, to proceed to China, there to remain some 
little time for the purpose of studying the country and the natives ; 
and on his return he will embody the result of his experience in a 
lecture, to take the place of the present Mont Blanc entertain- 
ment. —— Faneuil Hall contains standing room for 5320 persons. 
Including the space afforded by window recesses and the porch of 
the hall, the room, when pushed to its utmost, may hold an audi- 
ence of 5700. —— John Ryan, Esq., of the Lawrence Sentinel, has 
been nted naval officer of Salem and Beverly. —— The 
splendid copies of the American Antarctic Exploring Expedition 
and Audubon’s Birds of America, sent by the president to the 
emperor of China, have been found for sale in bookstalls in Can- 
ton. The officials probably sold them and put the money in their 
pockets. —— An English paper publishes a sketch of the life of a 
prisoner, composed by himself in Winchester gaol. The original 
is in the shape of a printed book ; the letters and words all having 
been cut out of waste paper by the man with his finger nails, as 
no knife or scissors were allowed. After cutting out the words 
suitable to his purpose, he carefully pasted them in proper order 
to form a small book, comprising twenty-two pages. A piece of 
poetry, addressed to the prisoner’s wife, is included in this singu- 
lar literary curiosity. —— Those can most easily dispense with so- 
ciety who are the most calculated to adorn it; they are only depen- 
dent on it who possess no mental resources ; for they bring noth- 
ing to the gencral mart—like beggars, they are too poor to stay at 
home. —— A chimney, built in 1793, in an old house in North- 
ampton, on being taken down, recently, furnished bricks enough 
to build three modern chimneys, an underpinning to the house, 
a cistern, eight piers in the cellar, and a drain three hundred feet 
long, besides a wagon load sold, and a lot on hand. —— Bancroft, 
in his last volume of History, mentions the fact that Windham 
was the first town in Connecticut that aided the citizens of Bos- 
ton after the passage of the port-bill. She sent an offering of two 
hundred and fifty-eight sheep. This flock was soon followed by 
another of one hundred and thirty sheep from Brookline, driven 
to Boston by “Old Put” himself.—— The Cincinnati Gazette 
notices a new steam boiler, which is so constructed that it accu- 
rately indicates the quantity of water therein, and when it reaches 
below a certain point, sends forth a shrill loud blast, which can be 
heard throughout the building. Mr. Charles Dickens having 
given many public readings of some of his Christmas books, for 
the benefit of the public, he is now going to apply the old proverb 
and read for himself. He is said to be a perfect master of elocu- 
tion, and in reading his own works he discloses to the listener a 
thousand hidden beauties, that have laid like modest violets 
among the grass, and have been passed over unheeded by the 
reader that runs. ——A now and cheap re-issue of J. Lothrop 
Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” by Routledge, of London, has 
clicited new commendations of the work from the English press. 


Racuev’s Linrary.—The sale of the library of Mdlle. Rachel 
produced 21,925 francs—a very large sum when the small num- 
ber of volumes it contained is taken into account. The copy of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, from which Mdlle. Rachel studied, with 
two notes in her handwriting, fetched the large sum of 1250 franes. 
Phedre, from which she also studied, but without any note, sold 
for 1200 francs. Angelo fetched 580 frances ; the Cid, 575 francs ; 
Polyeucte, 360 francs ; Virginie, 300 francs ; and Cleopatre, 290 
francs. Other pieces from which Mdlle. Rachel had studied, sold 
from 250 francs down to 100 francs, but none under the latter sum. 


> 
> 


Tue Tevecrara in Evrore.—During the past year, 241,545 
despatches have been sent by the electric telegraph in Prussia— 
6996 were sent by the Prussian, and 1870 by foreign, governments ; 
5924 by telegraph companies ; 4262 by the railway.interest; and 
222,493 by the general public, who paid for their transmission, 
575,591 thalers—in round numbers, a little over $86,338. 


> 


A Warer-Srout.—In the Sandwich Islands, on the 20th of 
February, a water-spout was formed and carried to the summit of 
® mountain and discharged, the torrent coming down like a wall, 
uprooting huge trees, and devastating many large tracts of arable 


land. Several horses and cattle were drowned, and a house was 
taken away entire. 


+ > 
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Srxcutar Conversion.—The Marscilles journals state that 
an actress of the theatre of that place, named Juana, is about to 
enter aconvent. They say that it was the impression produced 
on her when performing the part of a sister of charity which has 
e.used her to take this determination. 


GAanside Gatherings. 


The immense freshets in the Mississippi, this spring, lead to 
apprehensions of a sickly season. 

It is said that one hundred and eight students of Yale College 
have professed religion during the revival. 

The Gallatin Examiner says that several citizens of Sumner 
county, Tenn., have gone into the Catawba wine-growing busi- 
ness this season. 

Billy Bowlegs and his Indian tribe have at last been routed out 
of Florida. They were lately at New Orleans, on their way to 
the Indian territory. 

A Hartford gentleman, learning by telegraph that his mother 
was dangerously sick in Schenectady, drove his horses to Spring- 
field, twenty-six miles, in two hours and ten minutes, only to find 
himself three minutes too late for the twelve o’clock train for 
Albany. 


A new kind of cotton, called the rose cotton, excelling in firm- 
ness of lint and length of staple the kind ordinarily produced, has 
been sold in Galveston, Texas, at a price above the market value 
of the Mexican Gulf cotton. As a new variety, it promises to be 
a very decided improvement. 

There were seventy-three battles fought during the year 1855, 
with an average loss of one thousand men in each. More than 
300,000 soldiers are estimated to have perished by disease and 
battles. The battles average more than one a week. It is one 
of the bloodiest years in modern history. 


Hon. William Johnson, late of North Andover, in his will, 
among other judicious and liberal bequests, gave the Unitarian 
society in that town six thousand dollars to be appropriated for a 
parsonage, and two hundred dollars for ornamenting the new 
cemetery. An example worthy of imitation. 

In the Illinois tornado one small two-story house actually slid 
for three hundred yards across the smooth prairie, with a famil 
inside, and finally stopped, remaining upright and cnhijened. 
Several farm-houses on the prairie are reported to have been rolled 
over, but no serious injury to persons is reported. 

We see it stated that the wife of General Monagas, late presi- 
dent of Venezuela, has $400,000 a year as pin-money. It is also 
asserted that the Monagas family have, during a few years, re- 
mitted five millions of dollars to Europe for safe investment, and 
as a provision against revolutionary contingencies. 


A clerk of one of the New Haven banks, in making his ex- 
changes, lately, having several thousand dollars in his possession, 
and carrying it in a careless manner, distributed some sixty dol- 
lars in the street for the benefit of the public, twenty-nine of which 
was returned. ‘The balance is carried to profit and loss account. 


Salt Lake is about three hundred miles in circumference, and 
has two large mountains in its centre. It is salter than even the 
“salt, salt sea’”—for two quarts of its water will yield a pint of 
salt. One may go into the excavations in the immense hills 
there, and cut out, as if it were ice, large lumps of fine white salt! 


The liberal party in Italy has sustained a loss by the death at 
Florence of the pope’s cousin, Count Pietro Ferretti, of Ancona, 
who was, in 1848, a member of the Neapolitan parliament, and 
finance minister to the king of Naples during the few months of 
constitutional government. . In 1847, he assisted his brother, Car- 
dinal Ferretti, in the functions of the principal secretary of state 
to the pope, and always played a patriotic and honorable part. 

The will of James Hurd, of Malden, has finally been set aside 
by the supreme court in session in Lowell, Justice Thomas on the 
bench. ‘The witnesses to the signing of the will and Mr. Hurd’s 
physician all testified that they did not think him to be of sound 
mind. ‘Therefore, Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont will not have the benefit of $5000 each, which Mr. Hurd 
bequeathed to those States to promote the cultivation of sugar. 


There was a great outpouring of lager bier in St. Louis, lately. 
Some three thousand casks were stored in a cave, near which a 
pond of water had accumulated during the late rains. The hands 
engaged in digging a trench to carry away the water, prosecuted 
the work in such a manner, that the barrier between the pond and 
cave was broken through, and consequently the entire contents of 
three thousand casks were lost. The value is estimated at thirty 
thousand dollars. 


The new militia law passed by the last legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, requires every able-bodied man between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five years, with some specified exceptions, to be subject 
to military duty. He is to provide himself with the necessary 
equipments under the penalty of a fine of one dollar for non-per- 
formance, if a resident of the rural districts, and one doilar and 
fifty cents, if living in a city—the fund thus raised to be appropri- 
ated to the support of the “enlisted and equipped ” militia. 

A bright specimen of “ Young America,” about ten years old, 
when playing ball in Fayette county, Pa., recently, lost the ball 
down a well. In looking for it, he lost his balance and fell to the 
bottom—a distance of forty-five feet, there being tfteen feet of 
water in the well. When he rose, he seized the pull, and was 
drawn out, having only received a slight bruise on the head. He 
went home, changed his clothes, and immediately re-commenced 
his ball-playing sport with his companions as if nothing remark- 
able had happened ! 

Mr. Conover, of Poughkeepsie, had a narrow escape from death, 
recently. He was walking upon the track of the Hudson River 
Railroad, and hearing a train approaching, and supposing that he 
was on the same track as the train, he stepped upon the other 
track, not more than fifteen feet ahead of the engine. The train 
was going at the time about forty miles an hour, when the cow- 
catcher struck him, and threw him in the air. He fell upon the 
front part of the engine, just behind the cow-catcher ; his left leg 
was broken, his face badly cut, and his back much bruised. 


A terrible accident occurred at the railroad depot at Indianapo- 
lis, recently. An old lady, in company with her husband, son-in- 
law, two daughters and three grand-children, was standing on the 
steps of one of the cars, when she was caught by the wheels of 
another, which was backing out of the depot, drawn under the 
train, and crushed to death in an instant. ‘Two of the cars were 
thrown off the track; the wheels and track were covered with 
blood and the fragments of flesh. The body was so terribly 
mangled that scarcely any resemblance to the human form was 
discernible. 

The Millerites are again predi¢ting the speedy end of all things 
terrestrial. The present year is to be the last, and they arrive at 
this result by a mathematical process, thus—the square root of the 
cost of Ezekicl’s chariot was 8563, From this extract the “pro- 
phetic value” of the “scarlet lady of Babylon,” 1282, and we 
have 7231. Take from the cube of the ram mentioned by the 
prophet as “ pushing westward,” 3757, and we have for remainder, 
2524. Deduct from this “ the remainder of beasts” mentioned in 
the Apocalypse, 666, and we get the result, 1858, the year in 
which the end of the world is to take place. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... A character is a completely fashioned will.— Novalis. 
.... The only way of setting the will free is to deliver it from 
wilfulness.—J/are. 
I am no herald to inquire of men’s pedigrees ; it sufficeth me if 
I know their virtues.-——Sir Philip Sidney. 
.. Self-will is so ardent and active, that it will break a world 
to pieces to make a stool to sit on.— Cecil. 


.... Judge thyself with a judgment of sincerity, and thou wilt 
judge others with a judgment of charity.—J/ason. 

.... They are not reformers who simply abhor evil. Such 
men become, in the end, abhorrent themselves —Beecher. 


A real book always makes ‘you feel that there is more in the 
writer than anything that he has said.— Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe. 


.... The bad fortune of the good turns their faces up to heaven ; 
and the good fortune of the bad bows their heads down to the 
earth.— Sadi. 


.... Some men are like pyramids, which are very broad when 
| touch the ground, but grow narrower as they reach the sky. 
—Beecher. 

.... Every one must think in his own way to arrive at truth. 
But he ought to keep himself in hand; we are too good for pure 
instinct.— Goethe. 

.... In the assurance of strength there is strength; and they 
are the weakest, however strong, who have no faith in themselves, 
or their powers.—Bovee. 


.... Vices are seldom single, but virtues go ever in troops ; 
they go so thick, that sometimes some are hid in the crowd, which 
yet are, but appear not—Bishop Hall. 


.... This is the law of moral and of mental gain. The simple 
rise as by specific levity, not into a particular virtue, but into the 
region of all the virtues. They are in the spirit which contains 
them all.—£merson. 

.... To some characters fame is like an intoxicating cup 
placed to the lips; they do well to turn away from it, who fear it 
will.turn their heads. But to others, fame is “love disguised ;” 
the love that answers to love, in its widest, most exalted sense.— 
Mrs. Jameson. 


Joker's Budget. 


The fire that “ went out,” was brought back, lately, after some 
struggling, by a sturdy boy. 

“Why, Tom, my dear boy, how old you look !”—“ Dare way, 
Bob—for the fact is, I never was so old in all my life.” 

The other day an old lady rushed into the garden in search of 
her daughter, upon being told that she had gone there with a rake. 

What class of ladies pilfer most? Those who are addicted to 
steel (steal) petticoats, Lone stays, and make a habit to avoid the 
pelisse (police). 

A fellow out West gets off the following definition of a widow : 
“‘One who knows what’s what, and is desirous of further informa- 
tion on the same subject.” 

The wearing of hoops by the ladies has increased coopers’ 
wages fifty cents a day. Should they lay aside artificial blushes, 
it is supposed that vermilion would fall in value one half. 

When Jack Jones discovered that he had polished his bed- 
mate’s boots, instead of his own, he called it an aggravated in- 
stance of “laboring—and confoundedly hard, too—under a mis- 
take.” 

Wanted—a thin man, who has been used to the business of col- 
lecting, to crawl through key-holes, and find debtors who are 
never at home. Salary—nothing the first year, to be doubled 
each year afterwards. 

A gentleman, taking an apartment, said to the landlady, “I 
assure you, madam, 1 never left a lodging but my landlady shed 
tears.”’-—“ I hope, sir,” said she, “it was not because you went 
away without paying.” 

Two persons of a satiric turn met a neighbor, and said, 
“Friend, we have been disputing whether you are most knave or 
fool.”’ ‘The man took each of the querists by the arm, so that he 
was in the middle. ‘‘ Truth,” said he, “I believe 1am between 
both.” 

“Why do you drive such a pitiful-looking carcass as that? 
Why don’t you put a heavier coat of flesh on him?” said a tray- 
eller to an Irish car-driver. “A heavier coat of flesh! By the 
powers, the poor creature can hardly carry what little there is on 
him now!” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of un- 
equalled prosperity and popularity, has b a “h hold word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor,in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 
01G> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 
(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
& neat and beautiful style. 
(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 
(> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 
0> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 
(G> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 
(~~ 1t numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 
(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. . 
(G> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 
>> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 
{> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 
-§G~ It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 
One copy of Taz Fiac or our Union, and one copy of Pictro- 
RIAL, to ove address, for $3 50 a year. 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rates. [> Sample copies sent when desired. 
Published every Saturday, by M. M. BALLOU 


BA 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


CHANGE OF WIND IN THE DOWNS, BRITISH CHANNEL. 

The nautical picture on this page is so full of life and spirit as 
to interest all, even those who have never “gone down to the sea 
in ships.” What are called “the Downs ” extend from the mouth 
of the Thames in the British Channel to some distance, we cannot 
say exactly how far. During the presence of easterly winds, the de- 
lay occasioned to the homeward-bound vessels secking ports up the 
Channel is scarcely credible, and hundreds of sailing merchant- | 
vessels, from all parts of the world, no matter how powerful their 
appointments, or calculated by build to attain a high rate of speed, 
are compelled to succumb to the mighty influence of a foul wind ; 
and from the chops of the Channel to the Downs are to be seen 
noble and heavily laden ships, which in the previous parts of the 


The artist has been very successful in his delineation ot the life 
and spirit of the scene. The poet’s expression of “a thing of life,” 
applied to a ship, is here fully realized. It seems as if these huge | 
fabrics dashing down upon us, were moving by their own volition, 
not by a press of canvass acted on by a strong breeze amounting 
to a little gale. There is scarcely anything in art so interesting 
as the sight of a full-rigged ship, before the wind, with every sail 


be first at the goal where their arrival is so anxiously looked for. | 


| set that can draw. She seems invincible in her power, as she is 


peerless in her grace—and yet what is her strength compared to 
that of the elements! A sudden squall may instantly strip her of 
her fair proportions, snap her masts like pipe-stems, and leave her | 
a shapeless fragment. Such are the vicissitudes of ocean life. 


they were full dressed for ~~ + A citizen of Rhode Island, 
a man of vigorous intellect, who had enjoyed few advantages of 
early education, and whose mind was almost wholly engrossed in 
the details of an extensive business, composed a book of much 
original thought in steamboats and on horseback, while visiting 
his customers. Burns wove a stanza as he ploughed the fields ; 
Schiller evolved his finest plays in a summer house; Dr. Johnson 
delved at his dictionary in a poor lodging in London, with a cat 
purring near, and orange shen tea a be Moliere tested the 
comic power of his plays by reading them to an old servant. Poe’s 
handwriting was beautifully correct, yet his habits and genius were 
erratic, perverse and wayward. Dr. Wm. E. Channing used to 
perambulate the room while composing. His printers report tha 


vo have accomplished a journey through the waters not to be 
excelled by steam itself, find themselves, on arriving within its op- 
posing influence, compelled to beat unavailingly against it for 
days and weeks together, almost in sight of their destined ports. 
Our engraving represents a pleasing change from the above state 
of affairs. The wind has suddenly shifted from a foul to a fair 
one; and the gratifying and important change is immediately 
taken advantage of by all the wind-delayed fleet—anchors are 
weighed, studding-sail ms run out, and every stitch of canvass 
that can be made to draw, is quickly hoisted. The scene is one of 
the most interesting and beautiful sights that can possibly be wit- 
nessed, as each vessel gradually becomes enveloped in canvass— 
the whole mass of ships, of every rig and size, flying through the 
water, each doing her best to outstrip her neighbor in speed, and 


CHANGE OF WIND IN THE DOWNS, BRITISH CHANNEL. 


THE HABITS OF AUTHORS. 

The habits ot authors in regard to their vocation exhibit singu- 
lar anomalies. Goethe, with all his love of art and passion for 
beauty, wrote in an undecorated room, on a plain table, with few 
books, and no pictures or scenery in view. Lamartine, in the days 
of his prosperity, composed in a studio, with tropical plants, birds 
and every luxury to cheer the senses, around him. Richard Sav- 
oge noted down a whole tragedy on scraps of paper at the counters 
of shops, into which he entered and asked for pen and ink, as if to 
make a memorandum. Berkeley composed his “ Minute Philoso- 
ab under the shade of a rock on Newport beach. Jonathan 

wards meditated his profound work on “The Will,” as he 
walked in the shade of an elm, still standing at Northampton. 


Some distinguished authors have never written so well as when 


he made many revisions of the poost of his writings, so that before 
the words met the eyes of the public on the printed page, the sentences 
were finished with the most elaborate minuteness. Bloomfield, 
the poet, relates of himself that nearly one half of his poem, “Tt 

Farmer’s Boy,” was composed, without writing a word of it, while 
he was at work, with other shoemakers, in a garret. Sharon Tarn- 
er, author of the valuable “ History of the Anglo-Saxons, and 
who received a pension of $1500 a year from the British govern 
ment for his services to literature, wrote his third volume of ¢ 

“Sacred History of the Word ” upon paper that did not cost him 
a farthing. The “copy” consisted of torn and angular ts 
of letters and notes, of covers of periodicals and shreds of waste 
paper. Daniel Webster’s eloquent oration on Bunker Hill, was, 
in great part, composed in a boat in Marshpee Brook.—T'anscript. 
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